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Early in this war, an American submarine is on patrol 
off the coast of Japan. As it dives suddenly. to escape 
detection, the hatch at the top of the conning tower 
jams, permitting water to pour in. The skipper, 
preferring to risk damage to his machinery—in the 
conning tower—rather than endanger the lives of his 
men, orders them to abandon the tower and close 

the hatch between it and the interior of the sub. 


MAKE YOU PROUD TO BE AN AMERICAN ; 


one man against an ocean 


But one man stays behind, defying death in an 

effort to close the upper hatch and save the valuable 
machinery . . . machinery that means continual fighting 
service. One man against the mighty Pacific! 
Fighting alone the vicious rush of water, he forces 

the hatch closed. ... Thanks to his grim courage, 

the sub continues in service—and sinks nearly 30,000 
tons of Japanese shipping! 


% How can any of us do enough to back up men like this? 





To hasten the final victory... buy War Bonds! Buy MORE Bonds! 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY - General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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TWENTY-THREE BEMIS FACTORIES TO SERVE YOU 


WARTIME restrictions and the 
tremendous movements of the many 
essential products that are shipped in 
bags naturally create a tight supply 
situation. It’s a difficult problem to 
furnish all of the bags that are needed 


three factories across the country mean 
a lot of productive capacity ... and 
they also mean convenience and the 
best possible service under any pre- 
vailing conditions. In short, we sin- 
cerely believe that today, as in normal 


times, you'll find Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. your most versatile, most reliable 
source of supply. 


.-.just when they are needed. 
That’s why it pays to do business 
with a company like Bemis. Twenty- 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


* Buffalo * § 
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OFFICES: Baltimore - 


Chicago + Denver + cell * Houston «+ Inc Polis 
Kansas City + Los Angeles - + Memphis - Minneapolis 
New York + Norfolk +» Oklahoma City 
+ St. Louis * Salina + Salt Lake City 
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BETTER BAGS FOR 86 YEARS 


e Bemis makes Paper ( both single and Multiwall ie 
Waterproof, Deltaseal, Cotton and Burlap Bags. 
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SHORTAGES of help snd rationed ingredients may 
continue to plague you—but good flour you can have 
without restriction. Talk to the Standard Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 
representative . . . depend upon him to take care of you. 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


sci STANDAR MILLING 
* MINNEAPOLIS COMPANY 


* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 


REDUCE WASTE 


© 


2 Avoid cripples that waste 
ingredients 


3 Remember...rationing of other 
foods won't last forever 


Bread Quality 
Keep eee igh 


GOOD FLOUR IS THE 
FOUNDATION OF GOOD BREAD 
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"KELLY'S 


Flour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 


HE 
] 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


Aha \\\\ 
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FAMOUS” 


Proud of its name, but not too 












proud to step into a race for the 
housewife's favor with any flour 
it finds on the shelf. A pioneer 
of quality, a consistent winner for. 


the distributor. 


Never a Question About 


“KELLY’'S FAMOUS” 


EVERY USE FLOUR 





“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idat o to Missouri 


Absorbs more liquid — 
Stays fresh longer 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from soft 
white virgin wheat grown in the High Alti- 
tude Wheat Empire. You'll find it absorbs 
more liquid and retains this moisture for a 
longer time in the finished product, adding to 
the full-flavor and the longer lasting fresh- 
ness of all your cakes. 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Easier handling and uniform performance of other 
Pikes Peak flours speed make-up in your shop, save 
time and ingredients—and in that way—help you to 
meet many wartime restrictions and shortages. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 


COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 
Possible Only In a Mill Such As This 








HERE IS THE OPEN SECRET: 
We select the right wheat 


And give it the boot training of the laboratory 
to see if it has the stuff. 


We mill it with precision 


And again send the product to the laboratory 
to see that it has the finish. 


We then are ready to deliver 





The Flour 
That Bakes Right 
Because It Is 


Made-Rite 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The kind of flour that makes 
even the war-busy housewife 
want to spend that extra few 
minutes in the kitchen. “Town 
Crier invites a baking date 
every time the cupboard door 
is opened. 


Opportunity Knocks. Let It Enter 





£ MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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Millers Not Guilty of Price Fixing 





FEDERAL JUDGE REVERSES JURY’S 
VERDICT IN ANTITRUST TRIAL 


Court Holds Conspiracy Not Proved by Government—Industry 
Finds No Evidence of Unfavorable Public Reaction— 
Schedule in Need of Revision 


Curicaco, Inu.—A verdict of acquittal 
was entered by Judge Philip L. Sulli- 
van in Federal Court, June 14, in the 
government’s antitrust case against 15 
flour milling companies, 11 individual 
four millers and the Millers National 
Federation. This decision followed a 
verdict of guilty brought in after two 
hours of deliberation by a jury of eight 
women and four men. Judge Sullivan 
expressed the opinion that the evidence 
was not sufficient to sustain the govern- 
ment’s claim of price fixing in the family 
flour trade, through use of the federa- 
tion’s package differential schedule, in 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. He said: 

“I have listened very carefully to this 
case, and as it went on I became con- 
vinceed that I should have directed a 
verdict for the defense at the end of 
the government’s case. My conscience 
will not permit me to see these defend- 
ants convicted, as they have not been 
proven guilty beyond all reasonable 
doubt by the evidence submitted.” 

The court had been asked by defense 
counsel at the conclusion of the govern- 
ment’s case to render a directed verdict 
of not guilty, and again at the con- 
clusion of testimony for the defense. 
The first of these motions was denied 
and a decision on the second was re- 
served until after the jury had rendered 
its verdict. Judge Sullivan’s charge to 
the jury contained no intimation of his 
view concerning the adequacy of the 
government’s evidence. 

FUTURE OF DIFFERENTIALS 

The trial naturally has raised questions 
as to the future of package differentials. 
This is stated to be a matter for study 
and for later decision. The schedule now 
in use is considered to be out of date 
and in need of radical revision. 


Under the Office of Price Administra- 
tion flour ceiling order use of the fed- 
eration’s differential schedule is per- 
mitted, and there has been no intima- 
tion that there is any inclination either 
on the part of OPA or the industry to 
aba:don the operation of such a sched- 
ule for the duration of price control. 

There has been some speculation as 
to the effect of the trial upon public re- 
lations, but industry spokesmen for the 
most part are of the opinion that there 
has been no unfortunate reaction. Cor- 
respondence reaching the Millers Na- 
tional Federation supports this impres- 
sion. 

Federation officers express gratifica- 
tion over the result of the case, and the 
group of defendants has been recipient 
of numerous hearty congratulations from 
all sections of the flour industry. 

“The effect of the judgment of acquit- 
tal ordered by Judge Sullivan,” com- 
mented Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, at the 
conclusion of the trial, “completely vin- 
dicates the use by the industry of the 
package differential schedule.” 


A FISHING EXPEDITION 

The case grew out of a fishing expe- 
dition by the Department of Justice. 
On March 26, 1943, a federal grand jury 
indicted the federation, 11 members of 
the package differential committee and 
all the corporations represented on that 
committee since 1940. The charge was 
they had entered into a conspiracy to fix 
the price of packaged family flour 
through the use of a uniform differen- 
tial schedule, and therefore the Sherman 
antitrust law had been violated.- After 
several postponements, the trial was be- 
gun May 381 of this year. 

The government did not contend that 
there is not free and full competition in 





Millers’ Verdict Upsets Plan 
for New Antitrust Procedure 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Justice is undecided what step to 
take, if any, following the directed ver- 
dict for acquittal in the antitrust case 
against millers and the Millers National 
Federation. Two steps, a spokesman for 
the department says, are possible. One 
would be to go before the trial judge 
in federal district court at Chicago with 
‘motion to expunge entry of the court’s 
verdict of not guilty. That would auto- 
matically reinstate the jury’s verdict of 
guilty. Such a move in effect would be 
asking the trial judge to reverse himself, 
‘n unlikely result, it is pointed out in 
legal circles here. The other course open 
to the government would be a mandamus 
ation against the trial judge in a higher 





court. This also, if successful, would 
have the effect of reinstating the jury’s 
verdict, and at the same time would make 
possible an appeal by defendants. 

Department of Justice officials are 
frankly disappointed with the turn taken 
by the case. They explain that it pre- 
sented new approaches to price-fixing 
action, in that the government’s conten- 
tion was centered not upon price of 
product to consumer but upon the pack- 
age differential schedule alone. It was 
hoped by the department to establish 
that agreement to use such a schedule 
was in itself an act of conspiracy, and 
that this would set up a precedent and 
permit generally tightening up antitrust 
prosecution procedure. 


the sale of family flour, and in fact 
finally conceded that the reverse is true. 
Its case was based entirely upon the 
theory that through the use of the pack- 
age differential schedule the industry 
had agreed upon a part of the price. 
The defense relied mainly upon the idea 
that the two parts of the price—the 
base and the differential—cannot be sep- 
arated in that way, that the schedule 
is not applied in a uniform manner, and 
that the net result is a highly competi- 
tive condition in which flour sales are 
made. 


THE NOT GUILTY 


The company defendants in the milling 
industry suit were General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis; Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. 
C; Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville; Co-operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, 
Ind; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash; Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo; Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; Standard Milling Co., Chicago; 
Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co; Valley City 





Dress Print Bag 
Situation 


The question of production of 
dress print bags will be discussed at 
the next meeting of the textile bag 
manufacturers’ industry advisory 
committee with the War Production 
Board officials in Washington. The 
meeting will take place on July 6. 

Some time ago the War Production 
Board suggested that dress prints be 
eliminated but agreed not to take any 
steps in that direction until the sub- 
ject had been thoroughly discussed 
with the industry. 

The latest revision of the WPB 
conservation order M-221, covering 
textile bags, which became effective 
May 29, stopped bag companies from 
producing pillow case bags. The 
War Food Administration felt that 
full use should be made of all ma- 
terial allotted for bag production so 
the provision was established pro- 
hibiting false seams. 

WPB containers division officials 
state that the cotton situation is ex- 
tremely tight and that the expected 
increase in textile mill production 
through imposition of a longer work 
week has not materialized. They 
say there is no cause for optimism 
now in regard to the cotton textile 
bag situation. 

Although WPB container division 
officials feel that additional printing 
operations required on dress print 
bags act to impede delivery, the WPB 
textile division takes the position 
that the reuse of pretty prints acts 
to improve the total supply of 
textile materials and may favor con- 
tinuation of these converting opera- 
tions. 
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Milling Co., Portland, 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 

Individuals named were Claude T. Alex- 
ander, sales manager, Yukon Mill & 
Grain Co; William H. Bowman, vice 
president, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo- 
lis; M. A. Briggs, president, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; John W. 
Cain, president, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City; J. Stanwood Davis, 
sales manager, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Howard W. Files, vice presi- 
dent, Pillsbury .Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Richard K. Hammel, president, 
Trenton (Ill) Milling Co; William R. 
Morris, vice president, General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo; Fred N. Rowe, president, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; 
Joseph H. Weaver, secretary-treasurer, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president, 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
formerly an executive of the Pillsbury 
company. 


Mich; Yukon 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Eight Firms Participate 
in 14,000,000-Ib 
WEA Flour Purchase 


Wasuineton, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration has purchased approximate- 
ly 14,000,000 Ibs of flour for export ac- 
count through Gulf ports under Awards 
98 and 99. 

Under Award 98 WFA contracted 
with Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., for the purchase of 600,000 lbs of 
soft wheat flour enriched at $3.06 sack, 
f.o.b. Evansville. 

Hard wheat flour (enriched) purchases 
were made under Award 99 in two 
categories, A and B types, Houston 
Milling Co., Inc., of Houston, Texas, was 
the largest individual seller under this 
award with 1,700,000 lbs for June deliv- 
ery and 4,800,000 Ibs for July delivery. 
Both shipments (type A) will be made 
f.o.b. Houston or Galveston at $3.345 sack. 

Midland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., sold 1,000,000 lbs of type A hard 
wheat flour enriched, f.o.b. Kansas City 
at $3.22 sack. Another 1,000,000-lb or- 
der of the same type of flour was award- 
ed to H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co. 
of New Braunfels, Texas, at $3.40 sack, 
f.o.b. New 
of Type A hard wheat flour gnriched - 
was the Stamford Mill & Elevator Co. 
of Stamford, Texas, with 360,000 Ibs at 
$2.80 sack, f.o.b. Stamford. 

Four firms participated in an order 
for 4,450,000 lbs of hard 
riched flour, Type B clear, under Award 


Braunfels. The final seller 


wheat en- 


99. The firms supplying, and the 
amounts contracted for, are: Houston 
Milling Co., Inc., 2,300,000 Ibs f.o.b. 


Houston at $3.14 sack with 700,000 Ibs 
for June delivery and the balance de- 
livered during July. Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, sold 800,000 lbs, 
f.o.b. Houston or Galveston, Texas, at 
$3.165 sack. Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla., sold 1,200,000 Ibs, 
f.o.b. Houston or Galveston, at $3.14 
sack. Morrison Milling Co. of Denton, 
Texas, completed the list of sellers un- 
der this award with a sale of 150,000 
lbs, f.o.b. Galveston, at 
$3.20 sack. 


Houston or 
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Pace and Kleberge Amendments Killed 





QUICKIE MEASURES WOULD HAVE 
DISRUPTED MILLING INDUSTRY 


sipepspiisti cnet 
Conference Committee Drops Amendments to House Bill on Price 
Control Extension That Would Require Payment of 
Parity and Ceiling Prices to Avoid Penalties 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Senate and 
House conferees killed all disputed 
amendments including the Kleberg, 
Pace, and Dirksen measures, and 
have substituted a rewritten version 
of the Bankhead amendment which 
authorizes the president to take all 
lawful action to see that producers 
obtain parity. None of conferees 
can explain what lawful action is 
available and the feeling is that this 
amendment is a face-saving device 
for Senator Bankhead. The bill prob- 
ably will reach the Senate floor June 
21 and is expected to pass without 
opposition. The new bill opens a 
wide field for litigation in event of 
prosecution for violations. 

¥ ¥ 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.— Amendments 
which threatened to create chaos in the 
milling industry were dropped from the 
price control bill worked out by the 
Senate-House conference committee on 
June 20. 

Written into the House version of the 
bill, the Pace amendment would have re- 
quired processors to pay parity prices 
for agricultural commodities or reduce 
prices on their finished products to 90% 
of OPA ceilings. The Kleberg amend- 
ment, also in the House bill, would have 
required any processor receiving a sub- 
sidy to pay ceiling prices for agricul- 
tural raw materials. 

Both amendments were part of the 
drive for obtaining parity prices for 
agricultural products and_ particularly 
for cotton. While the Kleberg amend- 
ment was never given much chance of 
surviving the conference compromise, it 
was feared for a time that a modified 
form ‘of the Pace measure might be 
used by the administration forces to 
beat off the Bankhead textile pricing 
provisions which were part of the Senate 
bill and to which the administration 
strongly objected. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Senator Capper of 
Kansas last week placed before the Senate 
a wire from the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, protesting the re- 


cent action of the War 
Millers Food Administration in 
Protest 


granting permission for 
use of soft wheat in alco- 
hol production. 

The milling company showed how for 
two years it and other soft wheat mills 
in this area have been short of soft wheat 
supplies, and the prospective 1944 crop 
shows now only just enough for require- 
ments. Other soft wheat millers in this 
area are attempting to add to the protest 
their own opinions about the scarcity of 
this wheat and the need for preserving 
it for human consumption. 





Worried about the prospect that these 
amendments might become law, millers 
in great numbers protested to their con- 
gressmen against the amendments. 

Among the amendments to the bill ex- 
tending the life of the Office of Price 
Administration for another year, in the 
form finally adopted by the conference 
group, was one continuing in effect until 
June 30, 1945, all subsidy arrangements 
now in effect but prohibiting any fur- 
ther subsidies not approved by Congress. 

Both amendments were slipped into 
the House bill without opposition at the 
last moment before passage last week 
and many of the Congressmen who voted 
for them were unaware of the true na- 
ture of the measures and the diastrous 
effects they would have. 

The conference — report 
pleted in major phases, June 20, but 
there also remains a strong possibility 
that the fight for the Bankhead and 
other amendments may be renewed on 
the Senate and House floor through an 
attempt to disapprove of the conference 
report. If a free-for-all fight takes 
place on the floor then it is likely that 
Congress may continue OPA through 
passage of a simple resolution. 


was com- 


MODIFICATIONS 


While OPA had not taken a definite 
stand against the Pace amendment offi- 
cials of that agency have been advising 
congressional conferees on the measure. 
Certain elements at OPA who are well 
known as exponents of New Deal the- 
ories have been suspected of using the 
Pace proposal to beat off the Bankhead 
plan. They probably have shown that 
the Pace amendment, as written, pre- 
sents great administrative obstacles 
but might have suggested a modifica- 
tion which would take out most farm 
commodities from Pace coverage and 
institute a firmer price support program 
for farm commodities which remained 
within scope of the Pace plan. With a 
firmer support plan OPA possibly would 
be authorized to re-examine © ceiling 
prices from time to time when it was 
indicated that processors were not gen- 
erally paying parity to the producer. 
Where it was shown that processors were 
paying substantially below parity, ceil- 
ing prices might be reduced to reflect 
actual farm returns. 

The Pace plan to return parity to 
farm producers would enforce that end 
by penalizing processors who failed to 
purchase farm commodities at parity by 
requiring them to reduce their maximum 
prices under OPA ceilings to 90% of 
the maximum price for the finished prod- 
uct. While the amendment does not 
say so in precise terms the literal inter- 
pretation of it revealed that where a 
processor purchased one farm commod- 
ity unit out of several thousand at less 
than farm parity prices, that processor 
would be compelled to reduce his maxi- 








<> 


mum price to 909% of OPA ceilings on 
all his products. 

Another salient criticism of the Pace 
proposal is that it was vague and conse- 
quently subject to the caprice of future 
administrators of the Price Control Act. 
For instance, the amendment failed to 
say how long a maximum price must 
be reduced if a processor has failed to 
pay parity to a farm producer. 

To show the immense administrative 
task involved in the Pace measure it is 
only necessary to point out that it would 
require the determination of the parity 
price for a commodity such as wheat in 
every wheat producing community in the 
country. Complexity of the grain trade 
with the flow through country and ter- 
minal elevators to the miller would com- 
pel the processor to rely on certifications 
of intermediate sellers that parity had 
been returned to the grower. 

Passage of the Pace amendment by 
the House not only surprised trade offi- 
cials but congressional representatives 
as well. On the day following its pas- 
sage some members were unaware of the 
nature of the amendment even though 
they voted for it while conferees who 
will attempt to bring out an acceptable 
bill have been unable to make a decisive 
statement on it. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LireE——— 





BUTTER SET-ASIDE LOWERED 
Wasuineron, D, C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced a butter 
set-aside of 45% of July and 30% of 
August production for government use. 
The action was ordered under WFO 2.6, 
The June figure was 50%. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LireE—— 


Railroads Anticipate 
Sufficient Cars 
to Move Wheat Crop 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Confidence is ex- 
pressed by officials of the Association 
of American Railroads that the entire 
bumper wheat crop now being harvested 
in the Southwest can be moved in spite 
of the already heavy load of war freight, 
which the railroads are MOving. 

The A.A.R. now has 4 reserve of ap- 
proximately 10,000 ‘cars in the South- 
west, which will begin to move as the 
grain becomes available. While this is 
not as large a stockpile, in comparison 
with the estimated crop, as has been 
built up in other years, officials of the 
organization point out several factors 
which will counteract this. 

In the first place, it is explained, while 
June 1 crop reports placed the wheat 
crop at more than 1,000,000,000 bus, re- 
cent heavy rains and the appearance of 
rust may reduce the estimated yield. 

A second factor which will partly 
solve the problem, an A.A.R. source 
states, is the relative abundance of both 
public and private storage space in the 
producing area, While figures on pri- 
vate mills and elevator storage space 
are not available, a June 3 report showed 
that only 14% of the public storage 
space in 12 southwest markets was oc- 
cupied, compared with 55% occupancy 
this time last year. 

This will make for shorter hauls, per- 








mitting each available car to make more 
round trips. Labor shortages at ter- 
minal warehouses, limiting the amount 
of grain that can be unloaded, also are 
expected to restrict shipments, since the 
railroads cannot load more than can be 
unloaded. 

Since May 1, southeastern railroads 
have been required to return to home 
territory western owned boxcars, with 
a total of more than 20,000 expected by 
July 1. Crews are at work in Chicago, 
St. Louis and Peoria, IIl., to sort out 
and return western cars as they become 
available. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MASON B. McVEIGH HEADS 
RODNEY’S SELLING FORCE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Mason B. McVeigh 
has been appointed general sales man- 





ager for Rodney Milling Co., it is an- 
nounced by L. S. Myers, vice president 
McVeigh, 
who recently made arrangements to sell 


and general manager. Mr. 


his mill at Russell, Kansas, to the Rod- 
ney company, assumed his new duties 
June 15. 

Widely known in the flour industries, 
Mr. McVeigh was virtually brought up 
in the grain and milling business. As a 
young man he operated a country ele- 


vator in Iowa. In a short time he took 





Mason B. McVeigh 


a job selling feed ingredients and flour 
to the Iowa trade, and eventually went 
ty work for Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
as @ flour salesman. 

About 15 years ago Mr. McVeigh 
joined the Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, 
working with A. H. Erickson in the flour 
brokerage business. As that company 
expanded its operations he worked with 
taany flour mills and with both family 
aud bakery buyers all over the country. 
He bought Russell Milling Co. last De- 
cember and moved to Russell to assume 
direct management. 

Otto A. Bresky is president of the 
Rodney enterprises. Mr. Myers, as gen- 
eral manager, has had all the sales re- 
sponsibility along with the management 
duties. 
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NEW FOOD PRODUCTS 
REGULATION ISSUED 


OPA Officials Believe Basic Plan Will 
Reduce Paper Work, Speed Up 
Pricing System 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Food Products 
Regulation No. 1, issued June 7 by the 
Office of Price Regulation to become 
effective June 21, is designed to make 
simpler the operation of price control 
for processors, repackers, primary dis- 
tributors and other intermediate sellers 
of packaged dry groceries. Prepared 
flour mixes, processed macaroni and 
noodle products are included in the list 
of foodstuffs covered by the regulation. 

The new plan differs from existing 
price regulations in that it collects into 
one document the common problems such 
as definitions, general pricing provisions 
and a number of miscellaneous provisions 
which oecur frequently in the pricing of 
packaged dry groceries. 

OPA officials claim that the new regu- 
lation will reduce the number of docu- 
ments that sellers will have to handle in 
pricing their commodities, speed up ac- 
tion in getting changes in regulations 
out to the industry, reduce the total 
number of provisions under which the 
industries covered by the plan are now 
operating and provide automatic stand- 
ardization of all basic provisions in- 
cluded. 

Supplements to the over-all regulation 
will be issued and will contain actual 
prices for each commodity and provide 
for separate pricing problems peculiar 
to that commodity. The supplements 
operate independently from the over-all 
regulation and may be amended without 
affecting the basic regulation. Provisions 
of the basic regulation will apply to each 
supplement only to the extent that the 
supplement specifically adopts the ap- 
plicable provisions. 
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SHELLABARGER REPRESENTATIVE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—W. B. Crocker, 
Little Rock, has been appointed an Ar- 
kansas representative for Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co,, Salina, it was an- 
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nounced last week. Mr, Crocker for- 
merly was with the Fowler Commission 
Co. for years and is well known in that 
area. He works under the supervision 
of S. M. Corkran, manager of the Nash- 
ville sales office. 
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DURUM SUPPLY SUFFICIENT, 
MACARONI INDUSTRY TOLD 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A sufficient sup- 
ply of durum wheat to take care of 
all macaroni, spaghetti and noodle needs 
is expected this year, the industry food 
advisory committee was told at a meet- 
ing with War Food Administration and 
other government officials in Washing- 
ton June 13. 

The supply of corrugated and solid 
fiber containers is still critical and no 
immediate relief is expected at this 
time, WFA said. Although production 
is limited by the lack of manpower to 
cut pulpwood, it was stated that more 
pulpwood and containers are being pro- 
duced now than ever before. Military 
requirements are so great, however, that 
it is necessary to restrict civilian sup- 
plies. Civilian fiber container quotas 
for the macaroni, spaghetti and noodle 
industry at present are based on 90% 
of the 1942 usage. 





Members of the committee are: James 
T. Williams, Minneapolis; Louis Vag- 
nino, Kansas City; Henry Mueller, Jer- 
sey City; Robert I. Cowen, New York; 
David Passeti, Brooklyn; John B. Ca- 
nepa, Chicago, and C. W. Wolfe, Harris- 
burg, Pa. James O. Lamkin, Office of 
Distribution, WF'A, is chairman. 
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TEXAS WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
INCREASING, BASIS OFF 


Forr Worrn, Trexas.—Receipts of 
wheat at Fort Worth in the second week 
of June averaged about 100 cars per 
day, practically all grading No. 1 or 
No. 2, 60- to 63-Ib test, though possibly 
10% graded tough. A few tough cars 
were offered on sale on the open market, 
otherwise everything was applied on con- 
tract. Protein averaged 12 to 12.50%. 


All of this wheat came from the low 


plains area within 150 to 200 miles of 
Fort Worth. The main producing terri- 
tory in the panhandle will not start ship- 
ping before about June 25. There is a 
heavy movement by truck from north 
Texas and mills in Fort Worth and Dal- 
las and other north Texas. points are 
taking in this truck wheat as fast as it 
can be unloaded so that for the time 
they are independent of carload receipts. 

Prevailing prices as of June 16 for 
carloads are 4@414,c over Chicago Sep- 
tember basis No. 1 delivered Texas com- 
mon points or Galveston domestic rate. 
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FRANCIS A. SMITH LEAVES 
FEDERATION POSITION 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Francis A. Smith, who 
has served as assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the Millers National Fed- 
eration for several years, has resigned 
his position. During the past year, 








Francis A. Smith 


most of his time has been devoted to 
gathering important data for the recent 
millers’ antitrust case. Mr. Smith will 
be associated with the Rickel Grain Co., 
Kansas City, in the terminal grain busi- 
ness. 





JULY HELD 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Watch July! 

An unofficial survey of feed and live- 
stock supplies, sent to top officials in 
government agencies, warns that July 
crop conditions will determine the gap 
between feed stocks and grain consum- 
ing animal unit requirements, with em- 
phasis on danger that continued stress 
on animal liquidation can easily leave 
us with the equally undesirable condition 
of unusable feed surplus, and inade- 
quate livestock. 

Substantial and satisfactory adjust- 
ments of animal and poultry stocks ap- 
pear to have taken place, this estimate 
reveals. Private reports estimate that 
the spring pig crop will be 58,000,000. 
Sharp adjustments have been made in 
poultry flocks. Cattle liquidation has 
been delayed by abundant pasture and 
good range conditions in most areas, but 
feeding operations this year are mark- 
edly lower. 

July will be the critical month for 


KEY TO FEED CRISIS 


most feed crops. Condition of pasture 
and hay crops has improved over last 
year. Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
field men report that the corn crop 
condition is equal to last year at this 
time, with much heavier acreage esti- 
mated. A bumper wheat crop is fairly 
War Food Administration offi- 
cials state that foreign grain crops are 
It is indicated that North Africa 
All signs 
point to abundant feed supplies if the 
corn crop comes through at anticipated 
levels. 

About 30,000,000 bus of corn have 
been delivered to processors under WFO 
98 and, AAA officials say that deliveries 
are continuing at rate close to 1,000,000 
bus daily. Although even this rate of 
delivery will fail to meet the 80,000,000- 
bu goal announced for June 24, AAA 
officials say deliveries are ahead of pledge 
rate and there is nothing to indicate that 
CCC contracts will not be signed in 


certain. 


good. 
is in position to export wheat. 


sufficient quantity to permit lifting of 
the corn set-aside order. Its terminal 
date, however, may have to be extended 
beyond the announced date. 

Fears that liquidation of livestock and 
poultry will be overdone are the natural 
result of recent past experience of the 
government in farm commodity markets. 
Delicate corrective response of govern- 
ment controls to changing condition is 
absent, with the current unusable supply 
of eggs as an outstanding example. 

One factor that must be weighed in 
estimating the feed-livestock problem, is 
the fact that carry-over this year of feed 
grains will be only one third that of 
last year. Watch July, these observers 
say. If the June pig crop report re- 
flects the reductions estimated in pri- 
vate circles, and the corn yield approxi- 
mates 38,000,000,000 bus, we may have 
feed to burn and still further reason 
to question the wisdom of continuing 
the government as an active participant 
in commodity markets. 











WFA SCHEDULES CORN 
IMPORTS DURING JULY 
Ceiling Price of $1.25 at Port of Entry— 


Private Trade Will Handle 
Shipments 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Importation of 
6,000,000 bus of corn from Argentina 
during July has been scheduled by the 
War Food Administration, following 
completion of shipping arrangements by 
War Shipping Administration. Imports 
will be handled by the private trade and 
decisions on allocation of corn to deficit 
areas will be subject to trade recommen- 
dations. It is believed that this latter 
provision was made at the insistence of 
OPA officials. 

OPA is prepared to amend MPR 346 
to establish an import ceiling, c.i.f. port 
of entry, at $1.25 bu for No. 2 yellow 
flint corn, plus actual tariff charges 
for elevation, coopering and loading into 
cars, including inspection and weighing. 
Corn will move into deficit areas from 
ports and may show addition of trans- 
portation costs, allowable mark-ups and 
service charges. The proposed import 
price at port of entry of $1.25 bu is said 
to reflect the South American price of 
approximately 63c, but it is believed 
that importers now prepared to move 
corn have made purchases at prices 
sharply under this level. 

If there is no extension of the duty- 
free exemption period for foreign grown 
feed grains, WFA is prepared to recom- 
pense importers to the amount of the 
duty involved, providing the imported 
corn is sold in accordance with OPA 
ceilings and approved allocations. 
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RED OWL STORES COMPANY 
PURCHASES TWO BAKERIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Red Owl 
Stores, Inc., Minneapolis, has entered 
into the baking field with the purchase 
of the White Food Products Co., for- 
merly the C. Thomas Baking Co., Min- 
neapolis, and the Wilhoff Baking Co., 
of Fargo, N. D. 

A. W. Wilson, formerly partner in 
the Wilhoff firm, will remain as plant 
manager at Fargo, and H. L. Hoffman, 
who has been bakery broker for the Red 
Owl firm, will be manager of the com- 
plete bakery division, with buying offices 
at 401 N. Third St., Minneapolis. 

Claude White, former owner of the 
White Food Products Co., has not an- 
nounced his plans for the future. 

The Red Owl company operates a 
chain of food stores throughout the 
Northwest and recently completed the 
purchase of the Frank C. Schilling Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., operating 57 retail 
food outlets in northeastern Wisconsin 
and upper Michigan. 
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* AN“E” FOR BEMIS x 


New York, N. Y.—The East Pep- 
perell, Mass., plant of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. will receive the army-navy “E” 
award for excellence in war production 
on June 29. Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt, 
assistant chief of the chemical warfare 
service for field operations, is expected 
to come from Washington to make the 
presentation. The plant makes decon- 
tamination bags from paper for the 
chemical warfare section. 
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Flour Demand to Increase During 
Next 12 Months, Lee Marshall Says 


Kansas Crry, Kansas.—Relief feeding in 
Europe probably will expand the market 
for American foods, especially wheat 
flour, Lee Marshall, director of distri- 
bution, War Food Administration, de- 
clared before a field meeting of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 
held at the Paul Uhlmann farm near 
here June 17. 

“During the 12 months ahead, it is 
estimated that with the expanded need 
for food occasioned by the increased 
tempo of the war, about 66% of the 
record quantity of wheat grown in the 
United States will be used for produc- 
tion of flour and other foodstuffs, com- 
pared with a food use of about 55% of 
the 1942 crop,” Mr. Marshall said. 

[Eprror’s Nore.— During the 1932-41 
period, an average of 479,000,000 bus 
of wheat was used annually for food. 
The food use of wheat during the 1943 crop 
year is estimated at 540,000,000 bus, or 
about 42.8% of the record disappearance 
of 1,260,000,000 bus. Mr. Marshall’s 
estimate of 66% of the 1944 crop 
amounts to a food use of 682,958,000 
bus. ] 

Food procurement officials “still do not 
think it desirable at the present time” 
to build additional large reserves until 
potential needs are translated into ac- 
tual orders for food, Mr. Marshall said, 
adding that this country now has sizable 
reserves of most of these staple foods. 

The principle of buying for use is the 
guide to all the food procurement the 
War Food Administration is now doing, 
Mr. Marshall said. That agency now 
has sufficient stocks at home and in every 
war theater to allow buying in accord- 
ance with foreseeable objectives. 

TO FULFILL SUPPORT PLEDGE 

“Our only exception to this principle 
will be when we buy to fulfill price 
support pledges,’ Mr. Marshall stated. 
“We intend to support farmers’ prices 
through purchases whenever necessary, 
even though we may have no immediate 
need for the commodities we buy. We 
think that the measure of security thus 
offered to farmers for the increased 
risks they have assumed in undertaking 
to meet war food goals and the assur- 
ance thereby given the American peo- 
ple of having enough food at reasonable 
prices justifies such action.” 

The general plan for supplying food- 
stuffs to liberated countries in Europe 
was outlined by Mr. Marshall. The plan, 
adopted by the United Nations Rehabili- 
tation and Relief Administration, pro- 
vides that the allied armies will take care 
of all the food distribution in the areas 
they liberate, Mr. Marshall said. When 
the armies move on and relinquish con- 
trol, the job of feeding people in» those 
territories will fall to one of two agen- 
cies. 

“If the 
country and has the finances, or if her 


area liberated is an allied 


credit is good in international trade, 
the paying government of that country 
will bear part or all the responsibility 
for food procurement and disposition. 
The western European countries are ex- 


pected to be able to take over in part 


at least when the army has finishéd its 
job,” Mr. Marshall said. 





Lee Marshall 


“If, however, the allied country which 
is liberated has no foreign exchange 
resources, the government of that coun- 
try would ask the UNRRA to be re- 
sponsible for relief feeding,’ Mr. Mar- 
stated. “Greece will likely take 
this course in obtaining food for its 


shall 


people. 

“All food requests made for liberated 
areas will be reviewed and approved 
by the Combined Food Board before any 
allocations are made, and the foods 
distributed will be primarily staples, in- 
cluding wheat, flour and cereal, and 
also canned and dried milk, cheese, salt 
pork, canned meat, canned fish and so 
forth.” 

The requirements of UNRRA will be 
presented to the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration and the WFA will be the 
procurement agency for the food stocks 
in the United States, Mr. Marshall ex- 
plained. This feature of the plan is 
conditional upon congressional 
priation of funds, he added. 

This country has_ sent 
lease approximately 225,000,000 Ibs of 


NO PROSPECT FOR BREAD 
RATIONING 

Kansas City, KANsAS.—There will 
be no rationing of bread during the 
present war period, “as far as we are 
able to determine,” Lee Marshall, di- 
rector of distribution, War Food Ad- 
ministration, said during his address 
at a field meeting of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association near 
here June 17. 

In his address Mr. Marshall re- 
called the rationing of flour during 
World War I with its wheatless 
Wednesdays and the requirement 
that wheat flour substitutes be pur- 
chased in equal amounts with wheat 
flour. He told the members of the 
wheat improvement association that 
they, “along with producers and oth- 
ers concerned may take great pride 
in the fact that bread has not had 
to be rationed nor will it be as far as 


appro- 


under lend- 


we are able to determine.” 


wheat (3,750,000 bus) to Russia and 
about 1,000,000,000 lbs of flour to Rus- 
sia and a like amount to Russia and 


Great Britain combined, Mr. Marshall 


said. 

“In the months ahead, the demand for 
wheat to meet the relief needs of Europe 
will become increasingly important,” he 
declared. 

Regarding the need for supplying food 
to liberated European countries, Mr. 
Marshall said: 

“President Roosevelt has told the world 
that our men now landing in Europe are 
not fighting for lust of conquest, but to 
liberate. We food producers and food 
suppliers are helping to make this prom- 
ise a fact. Wherever our armies go, 
they carry sufficient food not only to 
feed themselves, but to feed the liber- 
ated peoples. How badly they need this 
food, we who have actually increased 
our food consumption during the war 
years can hardly imagine. 

“Consider Poland, for instance. For 
the normal consumer the total food in- 
take is probably not more than 1,100 
calories per day; that of the Jewish 
population is even less. Food consumed 
by the average civilian in this country 
supplies about 3,200 calories a day. 

“In Greece, ration allowances of bread 
and other foodstuffs are not only small, 
they are often unobtainable for days at 
a time. 

“As these countries are liberated, their 
people will have to be fed, not only as 
a matter of humanity, but of military 
necessity.” 

CONTRAST WITH WORLD WAR I 

In his address Mr. Marshall 
pared the wheat supply and demand sit- 
uation during World War I with the 
In his comparison, he 


com- 


present situation. 
said: 

“The reaper and the threshing ma- 
chine are symbols of victory now just 
as they were in World War I, but 
thanks to many things, the present posi- 
tion of wheat as it concerns the nation 
is vastly better than it was at any time 
during the last war. 

“Six months after we entered World 
War I we were wheatless 
Wednesdays. In January, 1918, the 
British Food Comptroller cabled the fol- 
lowing message to the U. S. food admin- 
istrator: 

“‘Unless you are able to send the al- 
lies at least 75,000,000 bus of wheat over 
and above what you have exported up 
to Jan. 1, and in addition to the export- 
able surplus from Canada, I cannot take 
the responsibility of assuring our people 
that there will be food enough to win 
Imperative necessity compels 


observing 


the war. 
me to cable you in this blunt way. No 
one knows better than I that the Ameri- 
can people, regardless of national and 
individual sacrifices, have so far refused 
nothing that is needed for the war but 
it now lies with America to decide 
whether or not the allies in Europe shall 
have bread to hold out until the United 
States is able to throw its forces in- 
to the field. I have not minced words 
because I am confident that the Ameri- 
can people, if they know the truth, will 
not hesitate to meet the emergency.’ 
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“Let me assure you right here that 
no such message has been received by 
the War Food Administrator in this 
war and we don’t expect one. We have 
not missed a boat yet. In order to 
meet the need revealed in that cable— 
and it was met—people were asked to 
observe two wheatless days a week and 
in addition to have one wheatless meal 
each day, the meal to be prescribed by 
the State Federal Food Administrator, 

“You will remember also that the sale 
of wheat flour to consumers was restrict- 
ed to 25 Ibs at a time for the city peo- 
ple and 50 lbs at a time for people in 
rural communities. About the first of 
February, 1918, regulations were issued 
forbidding the sale of wheat flour to 
an individual consumer without an equal 
amount of wheat flour substitutes, in- 
cluding corn meal, corn grits, oatmeal 
and rice. 

“The contrast between our wheat posi- 
tion in 1918 and today is further re- 
vealed in the stock situation. On July 
1, 1918, the wheat carry-over was 40,- 
000,000 bus. Our carry-over on July 1 
this year should be roughly 300,000,000 
bus. 

“Moreover, according to the June | 
crop report, more than 1,000,000,000 bus 
of wheat—1,034,785,000 bus, to be exact 
—is now in prospect for 1944, primarily 
because we expect near-record yields of 
both winter and spring wheat this year. 
Only once before—in 1915—did wheat 
production exceed the — 1,000,000,000 
mark. In that year, about 1,900,000,000 
bus of wheat were produced.” 
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Kansas City Wheat 
Field Day Draws 
Record Attendance 


Kansas Ciry, Kansas.—A_ generous 
tribute was paid to wheat June 17 when 
millers, grain men, farmers and notables 
gathered at Paul Uhlmann’s farm near 
here for a wheat improvement field 
day that broke all records for attend- 
ance, interest and significance. 

More than 500 visitors walked around 
the wheat test plot and heard Director 
John H. Parker of the wheat improve- 
ment association tell about the virtues 
of Pawnee, a new variety which may 
replace disliked Kawvale; and Clarkan, 
which is one of the approved soft wheat 
varieties for that section. 

Following the inspection tour of the 
plots, the crowd heard Lee Marshall, 
director of distribution, War Food Ad- 
ministration, emphasize the great im- 
portance of wheat in winning the war 
and describe the 
wheat for that purpose and for the pur- 


mechanics of using 
pose of later healing the war wounds. 

Mr. Marshall, chairman of the board 
of Continental Baking Co., and for nearly 
30 years identified with wheat and its 
products, had the attention of every 
person there not only because of his in- 
creasing importance in the war adiminis- 
tration but also because he long has 
been known to millers and grain men as 
a man of judgment whose words they 
could trust. 

He prefaced his talk with the com- 
ment that it was a particularly sig- 
nificant occasion because he that day was 
60 years old, and that he was privileged 
to be back to spend his birthday anni- 
versary with friends where he started 
in the flour business. 

The field day was a conspicuous suc- 
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cess. After Mr. Marshall’s talk the 
crowd was served an outdoor barbecue 
dinner by Mr. Uhlmann. Millers from 
interior towns were there, as well as 
other visitors from outside the city. 
Richard Uhlmann, of the Uhlmann Grain 
Co., Chicago, thanked Mr. Marshall for 
coming and for his talk. Other speakers 
during the afternoon were Dr. Parker, 
who, incidentally, suggested that late 
germinated soft wheat in particular is 
likely to be injured by the rust; C. S. 
McGinness, head of the Missouri-Kansas 
Border Wheat Improvement Program; 
Jess Smith, president of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association, who in- 
troduced Mr. Marshall; L. C. Williams, 
assistant dean of extension, Kansas 
State College, and C. T. Hall, the county 
agent, who presided, 

As a birthday gift to Mr. Marshall, 
Mrs. Paul Schlagel, wife of the president 
of the county farm bureau, presented 
him with an angel food birthday cake 
which was shared during the dinner 
with dozens of visitors. 
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Eggs for Feed 


Discontinued 


by WFA 


Cuicaco, Inu.-—After disposing of ap- 
proximately 114,000 cases of uncandled 
eggs to processors of livestock feed, 
War Food Administration officials have 
announced that this method of disposal 
is no longer necessary. Egg produc- 
tin is reported to have passed the 
peak. 

WFA sold the feeding eggs to proces- 
sors at 5e per case, after having pur- 
chased them from farmers at $8.10 per 
case to make good its pledged support 
price of 27c dozen for run-of-the-nest 
eggs on the farm. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* ANOTHER STAR * 
New York, N. Y.—For the third time 
all three plants of Merck & Co., Inc, 
manufacturing chemist, have won the 








ammy-navy “E” award for their achieve- 
ment in the production of war material. 
This second renewal adds a second white 
star to the army-navy production award 
flag. 


Art Club. 
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The company’s main plant is located 
at Rahway, N. J., the East Falls plant 
at Philadelphia, and the Stonewall plant 
at Elkton, Va. The Stonewall plant was 
also presented the national 
award on June 13, 1944. 

Since Pearl Harbor, Merck & Co. has 
supplied more than 25,000,000 packages 
of drugs and chemicals for use by the 
armed forces and has been a leading 
producer of penicillin, sulfa drugs, ata- 
brine and vitamins. 


security 
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CHARLES M. COX, BOSTON 
GRAIN MAN, DIES AT 84 


Bosron, Mass.—Charles M. Cox, presi- 
dent of the Charles M. Cox Co., with 
offices in the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change Building, and of nearly 60 other 
grain concerns in the East operating 
more than 100 stores, died June 13, in 
Melrose, Mass., at the age of 84. He 
had been a resident of Melrose for 
many years but was born in Dedham, 
Mass., entering the grain business in 
1885. He was a director of the Corn 
Products Co. of New York, owner of 
the Dedham Transcript, the Stow Golf 
Club and the Capitol Theater Supply 
Co. of Boston. He was a state senator 
in 1914 for one term, and more recently 
was a trustee of Melrose Hospital, and 
founder of the Boston Businessmen’s 
He is survived by a son, 
Moulton, a daughter, Mrs. Frank C. 
White, both of Melrose, and four grand- 
children. Funeral services were held 
June 15, at the Melrose Highlands Con- 
gregational Church. 
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CARL J. GREUS SECRETARY 
OF N. J. BAKERS MUTUAL 


New York, N. Y.—A new secretary 
and treasurer, Carl J. Greus, was elected 
at the annual meeting of the Bakers 
Mutual Co-operative Association of New 
Jersey, to succeed Adolph Lang. The 
other officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Frank Fechner, president; Adolph 
Pecht, first vice president; Fred C. 
Mueller, second vice president; Carl 
Doerr, recording secretary. Jacob Braun 
was elected sergeant-at-arms. 








Bakers Granted 5% Additional 
Sugar to Increase Use of Eggs 


Wasurineton, D. C.—Bakers and other 
industrial users of eggs in their prod- 
ucts have been authorized to make appli- 
cation for supplementary allotments of 
sugar in order to expand their use of 
shell eggs. Approved applications will 
obtain up to a 5% increase over the 
191 base in sugar allotments during 
the third quarter. Applications should 
be made to local OPA boards or dis- 
trict. offices where the applicant is reg- 
istered prior to Aug. 1, showing the 
amounts of sugar requested; the prod- 
ucts in which eggs are customarily used 
ind in which additional sugar will be 
wed; and indicating that sugar author- 
id under the application will be used 
in conformance with the provisions of 
the amendment. 

The action was taken under Amend- 
hent 27 to Revised RO 8, effective June 
19, 1944, 


While this increase in sugar allowance 
for bakers provides some relief, which 
the trade insisted was necessary, it is 
indirect and fails to recognize the equity 
of the bakers’ complaint that the bakery 
trade is entitled to a greater sugar al- 
lotment on the basis of a higher degree 
of essentiality. 

The increased sugar allowance granted 
in this action is designed primarily to 
increase shell egg consumption by in- 
dustrial users and reduce the egg sur- 
plus, an embarrassment to WFA. In 
announcing this emergency action, OPA 
urged industrial users to expand produc- 
tion within the next 30 days to use as 
many eggs as possible within limitations 
of production and distribution facilities. 

Bakers meanwhile continue to press 
for a general increase in their sugar 
quotas. 
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PANEL ANSWERS MANY QUESTIONS 
AT POTOMAC BAKERS CONVENTION 


Pie a Tit 
Only Voluntary Efforts of Bakers Can Preserve Benefits of War- 
time Regulations, Ralph Ward, ABA Chairman, Tells 
Meeting in Baltimore, June 12-13 


By LILLIAN BARNES OrR 
Of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER Staff 


Ba.timoreE, Mv.—Of all the orders now 
facing him, the one the baker most needs 
today Ward, 
board chairman of the American Bakers 
Association, told the Potomac States Bak- 
ers Association. 


is “Have guts,” Ralph 


At their meeting, held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
June 13, members not only had their 
morale stiffened to meet coming issues, 
but also had their questions on materials, 
labor relations, machinery, production 
and selling answered by a panel of five 
experts, each particularly qualified in one 
of those fields. 

Herman Hanschka, director of produc- 
tion for Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., New York, discussed 
materials. Alexander M. Grean, Jr., 
vice president and attorney for Ward 
Baking Co., New York, took over labor 
relations and the legal queries. D. M. 
Binger, production manager of the New 
England Bakery, Pawtucket, R. I., told 
about new and old machinery. John Sum- 
mers, of the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., was there with 


the answers on production. A. M. Cor- 
rigan, account executive with Arthur 
Kudner, Inc. New York advertising 


agency, helped greatly with advertising 
questions. 
FUTURE REGULATIONS 

Ralph Ward, as keynote speaker, showed 
that the regulations prepared voluntarily 
by the baking industry, itself, are the 
ones which have helped save it from the 
chaos suffered by other groups. Such 
factors as enrichment, mileage restric- 
tion and the ban on consignment selling 
must be held to after the war, he said, 
but they can be held only if the baker 
has the moral fiber to abide by them. 
Already, he said, there are signposts in- 
dicating that these three cornerstones 
are being weakened such as the large 
number of enrichment violations, in- 
stances of consignment selling cropping 
up in various parts of the country and 
the growing number of requests for 
added mileage. 

Potomac States 


Bakers gatherings 


have always been noted for their friend- 
liness and hospitality. This 
year was no exception and the night 
buffet supper-dance, June 12, in the tra- 
dition of Virginia Beach parties, seemed 
to reach a high note for the Baltimore 
meetings. Bakers, 


southern 


allied tradesmen, 
their wives and daughters, danced square 
and modern dances, sang and enjoyed 


themselves, generally. 
ADVERTISING VIEWS 


The baker, himself, is his own best ad- 
vertiser, it was stateg. In spite of news- 
papers, radio and other media, if he will 
get into the activities of his community 
and mix with his neighbors, he will be 
doing what successful bakers have man- 
aged in spite of their heavier respon- 
sibilities. What competition is doing in 
the area must also be taken into con- 
sideration, and a_ consistent all-year- 
round campaign in one medium is better 
in the long run than any hit-or-miss ef- 
fort. 


G, I, VS. COMMERCIAL BREAD 


Since soldiers prefer army baked bread 
to that of the commercial baker, as a re- 
cent careful survey shows, the audience 
wanted to know the reason. A _ recent 
survey by the Office of the Quartermaster 
General at 239 army post disclosed that 
the per capita consumption was .313 lbs 
per day of G. I. bread against .280 Ibs 


of commercial bread. It was found 
that armed forces get G. I. bread 
fresher, Army bakers are not restricted 


in the ingredients they can use and make 
a close, compact loaf which is not sliced, 
Since the commercial baker has had to 
bid low for the contract, he naturally 
cannot put the material into it that the 
Army baker can, it was stated. 

The faults of bakers’ bread as shown 
by a survey of housewives, were de- 
scribed as lack of flavor, too great 
“doughiness,” not enough substance and 
drying out too quickly. The bakery ex- 
perts attributed these criticisms to a 
wartime skimping on ingredients and 
not putting sufficient dough in the pans. ~ 





Verdict of $130,000 Returned 
in Bakery Proprietorship Case 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—An appeal has 
been planned by J. E. Tappan, Sr., and 
J. Elliot Tappan, Jr., from a verdict 
of $130,000 in favor of A. E. Fewell in 
a district court trial involving the pro- 
prietorship of the Excelsior Baking Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Former half owner of the company, 
with J. E. Tappan, Sr., Fewell had sued 
the Tappans and the company itself for 
$200,000, contending that he had been 
the victim of a conspiracy which induced 
him to sell his interest in the company 
for $20,000 on representations that pro- 


longed labor troubles were threatening 
the company’s solvency. He and _ his 
partner sold their stock to J. Elliot Tap- 
pan, Jr., in 1942. Shortly after the 
sale, the strike was settled. 

The defense denied the charges and 
claimed that Fewell took no interest in 
the business although kept informed at 
all times of the company’s affairs. Trial 
of the case required nearly six weeks. 

The defense planned a motion for a 
new trial, laying the groundwork for an 
appeal to higher court on the points that 
the verdict was both excessive and con- 
trary to the evidence. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS RESTRICTED 
BY ERRATIC WHEAT MARKETS 


— 
Both Buyers and Sellers Cautious in View of Conflicting Market 
Factors—Sales Up in Northwest, Down in Southwest 
—Family Trade Very Quiet 


Gyrations in wheat futures markets 
the past week have had an unfavorable 
effect on flour business. Neither buyers 
nor sellers cared to go very far in 
pressing for new business, with Wash- 
ington control auguring 

higher prices and in- 
creased new crop 
movement in the 
Southwest tugging 
strongly at each 
price upturn. Busi- 
ness generally was confined to small or 
medium sized bookings for prompt or 
near-by requirements and for the coun- 
try as a whole was of about the same 
volume as a week ago, though showing 
considerable variation between markets. 

Flour sales in the Southwest were ex- 
tremely light and scattered, with book- 
ings reaching only 14% of capacity, 
against 41% the previous week and 68% 
a year ago. The fact that at times last 
week flour was cheaper than during the 
buying rush on the high subsidy May 
31, made some buyers back away in an- 
ticipation of even lower values, but they 
are apparently in a mood to buy before 
another subsidy is announced. Trade 
interests are of the opinion the July 
subsidy will again be lower, particularly 
if the wheat market does not come back. 
The large harvest rush movement of 
wheat in the Southwest usually touches 
off a good volume of flour buying just 
before the peak of the movement. Clears 
at Kansas City are slightly stronger, 
although generously offered by some 
mills. Export business is spotty, with 
continuation of the Mexican trade uncer- 
tain at present. 

Minneapolis mills reported a small 
flurry of flour buying interest when the 
wheat market shot up, but it subsided 
about as quickly as it started. Several 
small buyers came in for a car or two 
for prompt shipment and this about con- 
stituted the entire business for the week. 
Larger bakers were not heard from and 
family flour buyers showed no interest. 
Medium and small sized bakers have for 
some time been paying carrying charges 
on overdue contracts, so, quite naturally, 
are not inclined to look far ahead. To- 
tal sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week were about 64% of capacity, 
against 37% a week previous and 60% 
a year ago. 

A somewhat better inquiry at Buffalo 
gave rise to the thought that buyers 
might be getting ready for replacement 
purchases, although no material expan- 
sion has developed so far. New York 
reports some buying on the lower mar- 
kets by jobbers and medium sized bakers, 
but on the price upturn business 
dropped off again. 


price news 


Boston flour business remained slow. 
The trade did not rush to buy on the 
lower market and of course remains 
indifferent since the return to higher 
levels. Interest in family type is espe- 
cially slow. Similar market and trade 
conditions are reported at Pittsburgh. 

Business at Chicago shows some im- 
provement, with more buyers in the 





market and individual sales somewhat 
larger. Directions also are improved. 
The reverse is reported at St, Louis, 
where sales were light aside from a 
couple of large parcels sold to blenders 
and bakers for 120 days’ shipment. 
Sales have been slow at Toledo, with 
buyers awaiting new crop developments. 

In the Southeast, buyers seem to be 
awaiting increased new crop movement 
before taking hold. Sales at Nashville 
have been limited to occasional lots for 


immediate or near-by requirements. 
Shipments on previous contracts are 
fair. 

Pacific Northwest flour markets re- 


main unchanged. Independent weakness 
in wheat prices in this area has pro- 
vided no inducement to buyers of flour, 
who express uncertainty concerning out- 
come of price control legislation in 
Washington. The armed forces are tak- 
ing some flour right along at Seattle 
and with the little business coming from 
other sources, mills manage to keep op- 
erating at a fair rate. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 81,000 sacks as 
compared with the output of the pre- 
vious week. The total output of the 
mills reporting to THe NorTHweEsTeRN 
Mitter, accounting for 73% of the na- 
tion’s output of flour, amounted to 3,125,- 
507 sacks, against 3,044,657 the previous 
week. In the corresponding week a year 
ago, when mills reporting accounted for 
64% of the total, the figure was 2,808,- 
816 and two years ago it was 2,422,177. 
Three years ago the figure was 2,574,661. 
The Buffalo market reported an increase 
of 64,000 sacks and the Southwest out- 
put was up 91,000. Northwest produc- 
tion dropped 32,000 sacks, central and 
southeastern states 17,000 and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, 25,000. 
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Straight Grades 
To Mexicans 


Kansas City, Mo.—The flour most re- 
cently bought by the Mexican government 
called for straight grade, nonenriched 
flour, not over .52% ash and not less 
than 115% protein, with maximum of 
15.5% moisture. Some actual sales, how- 
ever, are believed to have been made of 
flour up to .58% ash. It appears to those 
who did not share in the business that 
the last price must have been about 
$3.30 sack, delivered Laredo, Texas. 
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JAMES A. KIER JOINS 
NATIONAL MILLING, TOLEDO 


Kansas Ciry, Mo—J. A. Kier, for 
the last 27 years with Standard Milling 
Co. at Kansas City, has resigned to 
become manager of the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, a unit of National Biscuit 
Co., it was announced last week. 

Mr. Kier has worked in virtually every 
part of the milling operations of his 








company. He worked in the mill and 
elevator and in the office, and the last 
few years has assisted Oscar T. Cook in 
the grain division. 

John Blowers, an employee of the 
Standard company, will replace Mr. Kier, 
who assumes his new duties July 15. 
The Toledo plant has a daily milling 
capacity of about 17,000 sacks. 
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200,000,000 BUS WHEAT IN 
KANSAS SEEN POSSIBLE 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.— Wheat on west- 
ern Kansas land which had not sprouted 
April 1 is now 41% feet high, according 
to J. V. Fleming, vice president of the 
George E. Gano Grain Co. Mr. Fleming 
believes that unless unseasonable rains 
come in the next fortnight Kansas will 
produce 200,000,000 bus. 

Wheat in this vicinity is advanced suf- 
ficiently to make rust danger negligible. 
Some lodging is reported. The stalks 
are so tall and the heads so heavy many 
are breaking. 
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1,228 CARS NEW WHEAT AT 
FORT WORTH 
* 


Fort WortH, Texas.—New wheat 
arrivals through June 20 have totaled 
1,228 cars. Test weights on early ar- 
rivals averaged 6044 to 6114 Ibs, but 
on receipts the last few days the av- 
erage has dropped a pound or two. 
Protein has averaged 12.25 to 
12.50%, but is increasing. Most of 
the arrivals have been used to cover 
sales of both wheat and flour to 
Mexico, with few offered on the open 
market. The going market is 3!1,@ 
4c over Chicago September, basis No. 
1, delivered Texas common points or 
Galveston domestic rate. Shortage 
of labor at elevators is slowing un- 
loading and congestion is threatened. 
Enid, Okla., has received 1,127 cars 
of new wheat through June 19, test- 
ing 57.7 to 64.8 lbs and averaging 
11.92% protein. The extreme range 
of protein has been from 9% to 


14.80%. 





FEEDSTUFFS SUPPLIES AND DEMAND 
IN BETTER BALANCE 


ea NRTA 
Demand Slackens as Green Feeds and Hay Come Into Use— 
Wheat Feeds and Linseed Meal Orders Still Exceed 
Offerings—Prices Not Materially Changed 


Feedstuffs markets remain little 
changed from the standpoint of price, 
but there is a continuation of the recent 
progress toward better balance between 
supplies and demand. Availability of 
green feeds and new crop hay, together 
with continued 
bright prospects 
for grain produc- 
tion, are resulting 
in a less active de- 
mand for by-prod- 
uct and commercial feeds. Supplies 
of the supplements are coming nearer 
to meeting the demand than for many 
months, although it is still evident that 
orders exceed production in a number of 
items, namely wheat millfeeds and lin- 
seed meal. The index number of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices, as compiled by the 
War Food Administration, was _ in- 
creased slightly to 198.8 as a result of an 
upward adjustment of about 50c ton in 
the ceiling price of hominy feed. The 
index a week ago was 193.6. 

Supplies of hay and various other 
roughage promise to be large this 
year, due to the excellent growing con- 
ditions over wide areas. Shortage of 
manpower may tend to restrict the 
quantities put up for commercial distri- 
bution, but farmers undoubtedly will 
manage to harvest and store on their 
farms for home feeding all of the rough- 
age they can. 

WHEAT FEEDS 

At Minneapolis and in the Northwest, 
the larger output of millfeed was thor- 
oughly cleaned up as made, as the com- 
paratively favorable price of this item 
is expected to maintain an almost con- 
stant demand. There is an easier feel- 
ing, however, as shipments on orders are 
more prompt than previously. 

At Kansas City, there is further evi- 
dence of easiness in the feedstuffs sup- 
ply situation.. Excellent pastures and the 
increasing use of new crop oats and bar- 





ley are taking care of a greater per- 
centage of feed requirements in the 
southern territory. 

Feed ingredients, with the exception of 
millfeeds, are moving less freely and in 
some instances stocks are being built up. 
In the case of wheat millfeeds, however, 
there is no sign of lessening in the ur- 
gent demand from all classes of buyers 
and there is no easing in the extremely 
tight supplies. The market continues 
bare of carlot offerings. 

At Chicago, demand for some of the 
items on the feedstuffs list slackened 
considerably. While millfeeds are a lit- 
tle less in demand, there is no material 
change as far as meeting requirements. 
The wheatfeed situation at Buffalo con- 
tinues very firm, with continued light 
offerings... Production increased slight- 
ly toward the close of the week, reflect- 
ing larger sales of flour, but millfeed 
supplies are still far below trade needs. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Demand for ground grain feeds ger- 
erally is characterized as draggy, with 
quotations lower, especially ground 
wheat. Ground barley is quoted at $63, 
ground oats $60.50, ground rye $48.50; 
ground wheat from CCC grain $50.67, 
and ground wheat from “free” grain 
$56, all per ton, sacked, Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest increased 
slightly during the week, with total out: 
put at the three centers amounting t 
49,762 tons, compared with 46,809 the 
previous week and 45,792 a year ag 
according to figures compiled by T#! 
NorTHWESTERN Miuter. Crop year pr 
duction to date amounts to. 2,665,263 
tons, against 2,445,833 at this time ' 
year ago. Complete details of produ 
tion are shown in the table on the opp” 
site page. 
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Wheat futures closed the week un- 
changed to somewhat lower, after hav- 
ing been up as much as 5c at one time. 
Strength developed early in the week 
on the proposed price-control legisla- 
tion which would have required pur- 
chasers of the principal farm commodi- 
ties to pay full parity prices or suffer 
a 10% penalty in their selling prices 
of finished products. There had been 
a strong feeling in trade circles all 
along that the legislation would be 
voted down, but nevertheless while it 
was pending, traders were extremely 
cautious on the selling side. When 
news came that the legislation was 
killed in committee, prices reacted down- 
ward sharply, aided by increasing pres- 
sure of new crop offerings in the south- 
west, which were placing an increasing- 
ly heavy volume of hedge selling in 
the futures markets. Earlier gains were 
all erased and the market fell some- 
what below levels of a week ago. 

The Kansas City market was rela- 
tively weaker than northern markets, 


.due to the heavy run of wheat to Okla- 


homa and Texas sub-terminals. Futures 
there closed unchanged to 15¢c_ lower. 
Chicago was off 4%4@%c and Minneapolis 
finished %c higher to %c lower for the 
week. Most of the earlier gains in rye 
were lost in sympathy with the decline 
in wheat futures. 

An easier premium basis resulted at 
Kansas City from increased arrivals 
and offerings of new crop wheat in the 
Southwest. Buyers followed a rather 
cautious policy toward taking on sup- 
plies beyond nearby requirements, but 
toward the close of the week more in- 
terest was displayed in the normal 
method of trading on a scale basis for 
protein. Mills apparently are becom- 
ing convinced that the new crop may 
not run as high in protein as desired 
and are willing to give added value to 
medium and strong grain until it can 
be determined what the true average 
of the 1944 wheat will be. At the close 
of the week, bids were mostly 5c over 
July for old 18% and lower protein 
wheat, with 14¢ more for 13.50% and an 
additional 14¢ for each one half point 
of protein above 13.50% and up to 
15%. For the most part, the 26 cars 
of new wheat received at Kansas City 
on June 19 graded No. 1, but low in 





IMPORT AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT FOR FEED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The depart- 
ment of agriculture has lifted tem- 
porarily a quarantine against Aus- 
tralian wheat to permit the entry of 
2,400,000 bus of the grain to help 
meet livestock feed shortages in this 
country. Australian wheat has been 
banned because of the prevalence of 
flag smut in some wheat producing 
sections of Australia. The temporary 
suspension of the quarantine will per- 
mit the importation of six shiploads 
for entry at the port of Los Angeles. 
The wheat will be sold for livestock 
feed for use exclusively in southern 
California. 
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Early Wheat Price Gains’ 
Are Later Erased 


Values Drop Sharply When Price Control 
Bill Dies—New Crop Pressure Increases 


protein. 

The trading basis at Minneapolis was 
switched to the September future during 
the week. Offerings decreased as coun- 
try shippers held back pending the out- 
come of the price control legislation. 
Some firmness developed in spring wheat 
with over 14% protein, but ordinary 
protein types held about steady as the 
week closed. Spring wheat crop news 
was mostly favorable. The Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., in a report dated June 20, 
said there was sufficient moisture now 
to carry the crop well into July. Most 
of the crop will be headed out by July 
1, the report stated. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat mar- 
kets continued to display independent 
weakness during the week, with bid 
prices largely nominal through lack of 
important trading. 
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WPB ORDER SOUGHT FOR 
SEWING TWINE SCARCITY 


A directive is reported under consid- 
eration by the War Production Board 
to make available more yarn for sewing 
twine needed in sewing and closing bags, 
since a shortage of sewing twine is now 
reported to be a major bottleneck. 

Under WPB order M-317 users get an 
AA-2x priority on twine for sewing new 
textile bags, paper lined bags, multiwall 
paper bags and spiral tube shipping 
containers. However, yarn manufac- 
turers are faced with such a mounting 
accumulation of higher rated orders for 
cotton sales yarn that it has become dif- 
ficult to satisfy AA-2x priorities for bag 
sewing purposes. 

Careful use of sewing twine by bag 
users is being urged. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT BURLAP 
ALLOTMENT CUT TO 30% 


New York, N. Y.—Although burlap 
allotments for the third quarter are the 
highest since the War Production Board 
system went into effect, the reduction 
in percentage of lightweights to 30% 
from 50% is disappointing to bag mak- 
ers. Many manufacturers are willing to 
take the more costly grade but the ma- 
jority of the larger houses are not com- 
mitting themselves until nearer delivery 





time. 


Jute mills anticipate ample supplies 
although they still give uncertainty over 
the coming crop as a reason for not 
selling ahead to the government, Some 
spot purchases have been made, but at 
a price too high to hold ceilings. here 
and it is not expected that political or 
diplomatic pressure will bring results in 
view of London’s policies in India, It 
is said in trade channels here that Cal- 
cutta mills prefer to handle American 
business through shippers with whom 
they had previously dealt, as such. is 
the policy of buying agents for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, South Africa and Australia. 

Improved sales of sheetings for deliv- 
ery into October have been made by 
some mills. Others hold tight and osna- 
burgs are offered scantily. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











Previous June 19, June 20, June 21, 
June 17, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
Po SPS SS es ea a 645,433 677,721 598,436 559,625 567,336 
Re ee ee 1,156,672 1,065,700 1,064,762 952,744 1,004,439 
OM SE SS 475,128 411,129 422,827 368,211 331,193 
Central and Southeast ........ 500,996 517,944 513,810 225,149 330,766 
North PACinc’® CORSE ..cccveces 347,278 372,163 208,981 316,448 340,927 
ME sebndedb het h ons beass 3,125,507 8,044,657 2,808,816 2,422,177 2,574,661 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated, 


Percentage of activity 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to-———, 








meen r 
June 20, June 21, June 17, June 19, 
1942 1941 1944 1943 
49 51 35,235,984 33,514,007 
69 72 60,209,170 56,095,251 
63 57 23,874,653 21,184,569 
41 49 27,150,521 23,421,946 
75 84 16,963,913 13,191,165 
60 64 163,434,241 147,406,938 





June17, Previous June 19, 
1944 week 1943 
Northwest ....... 66 69 57 
Southwest ....... 83 77 77 
Buffalo ......... 82 71 73 
Central and 8. E. 63 65 61 
No. Pacific Coast 84 86 64 
WOCGIA” wwcense 76 74 67 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
wee 20+17' 26% 814,380 734,592 90 
Previous week .. 814,380 668,301 82 
Ver AEO .. 60.2 814,380 680,161 84 
Two years ago.. 814,380 573,075 70 
WAVO"FORE GVETOGO oc ck ccicricseure 73 
Ten-year Average ......csceeeeees 65 
Kansas City 
June 11-17 ..... 352,800 243,500 69 
Previous week .. 352,800 230,019 65 
Year ago ...... 352,800 227,568 65 
Two years ago.. 352,800 226,454 64 
DEVO=FORE GVOTARS 6 ccc cccrccics 71 
TOR-*VORE. QVOTAGO co cccccccssvescse 69 
Wichita 
June 11-17 ..... 111,132 85,920 77 
Previous week 111,132 92,803 84 
Year ago ...... 111,132 83,650 75 
Two years ago.. 111,132 65,917 59 
Salina 
June 11-17 ..... 109,956 92,660 84 
Previous week .. 109,956 74,577 68 
eee Ge ives 109,956 73,383 67 
Two years ago.. 109,956 87,298 79 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 11-17 ..... 269,100 219,795 82 
Previous week .. 269,100 227,855 85 
Year: ago. ...... 184,808 113,580 61 
Two years ago.. 256,368 177,435 69 
Five-year AVeCrTage ...ccseccccccce 66 
Ten-year AVETAGS ......cccccevsces 60 

Portland District 

June 11-17 ...... 143,200 127,483 89 
Previous week .. 143,200 144,308 101 
Year G@G0 ...... 143,200 95,401 67 
Two years ago.. 143,864 139,013 97 
Five-year AVerage ....eeesececeees 73 
OTP ONe: WVOTERS. oii os cece 66 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Pj” jae se ees 660,498 388,392 59 
Previous week .. 660,498 409,319 62 
ti ge. eer 738,822 363,515 49 
Two years ago.. 738,822 388,260 53 
Five-year Average .......eeeceeees 47 


Ten-year average § 
Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 11-17 ..... 318,120 257,041 81 
Previous week .. 318,120 268,462 84 
Year ago ....... 319,284 234,921 74 
Two years ago.. 353,388 171,365 48 
PIVO*¥ORP AVETERS 6 ci ccsiscccccene 58 
TOMeVORF GVEPABS .0scccvccvcsceses 51 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __itivity 
June 11-17 ...... 792,240 500,996 63 
Previous week .. 792,240 517,944 65 
ZOGQr GHO “1.020% 840,960 513,810 61 
*Two years ago.. 546,938 225,149 41 
PiVG-VOAP RVOTERS » oo iccocccciscace 57 
Ten-year A@VeCTAZe ...... cece eeeees 58 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 11-17 ...5.. 577,416 475,128 2 
Previous week .. 577,416 411,129 71 
YOOr QSO ...c tee 577,416 422,827 73 
Two years ago.. 577,416 368,211 63 
BIVG-YOUF GAVOTAZE .cccccccvcrcserve 70 
POUAFORE GVOTERS 60h Fis Cee h bs q 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Produetion of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): ° 


-— Southwest——, ——Northwest—— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 





production to date 
June 11-17 . 27,944 1,492,374 12,728 
Previous week .. 25,710 13,233 
Two weeks ago 23,762 10,587 
1943 25,702 1,357,893 12,000 
1942 «+ 22,860 1,216,402 11,074 
1941 . 23,972 1,164,483 11,008 
1940 20,326 1,128,469 9,966 
Five-yr. average 24,161 1,274,332 11,355 


7-——Buffalo—_, -——Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


711,881 9,090 461,008 49,762 2,665,263 
7,866 46,809 
8,979 43,328 
679,951 8,090 407,989 45,792 2,445,833 
608,282 7,045 375,032 40,979 2,199,716 
555,784 6,337 371,216 41,317 2,091,483 
570,971 6,815 360,614 37,107. 8,060,054 
625,374 7,475 397,172 42,991 2,294,878 





The shortage of sewing twine needed 
for sewing and closing bags is proving 
another headache to manufacturers. Such 
twine for burlap and cotton bags is 
made from coarse carded yarn somewhat 
lighter than that used by the manufac- 
turer who fills it. Although makers have 
a AA-2x priority, if is impossible to 
satisfy the needs. Paper bag manufac- 
turers are reported in even greater need 
and it is hoped by the trade that the 
WPB directive reported under consid- 
eration to make larger stocks of sewing 





twine available will soon be put into 
effect. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.74 as compared with 
17.46 a year ago. 
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CROP AND WEATHER CONDITIONS 
REMAIN GENERALLY FAVORABLE 


pickets 
Middle Atlantic States Dry—Too Much Moisture in Mississippi 
Valley—Wheat Entering Harvest Period in Good Condi- 
tion—Iowa Corn Planting 94% Completed 


Moisture conditions in the area east 
of the Rocky mountains continue favor- 
able, except for the middle Atlantic 


coast section, where rather serious 
drouth prevails. Other previously 
drouthy areas in the northeast, the 


southeast and the southwest have been 
relieved by timely rains in the last week 
or 10 days. There is still an overabun- 
dance of moisture in many sections 
between the Mississippi river and the 
great plains, especially the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley, centering in Iowa and 
Minnesota, where heavy additional rains 
have extended the unfavorable wetness 
that has prevailed for a long time. 

Early winter wheat harvest has ad- 
vanced to south-central Kansas, while 
harvest is expected to be in full swing 
next week in Oklahoma. The late crop 
shows improvement in these _ states. 
Progress in most sections from Missouri 
to Ohio is good to excellent, with some 
nearly ready to cut in southern Mis- 
souri and Illinois. Cutting has started 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. Slight im- 
provement is reported in Nebraska, 
while the crop is good and heading in 
localities of Montana. Rains were of 
some benefit in the interior of the Pa- 
cific northwest, but more moisture is 
needed. 

Spring wheat is making mostly good 
to excellent advance, but in South Da- 
kota the continued cool, rainy weather 
has been too favorable for weed growth, 
with the weeds overtaking the grain. 
Considerable barley and oats have been 
harvested in Oklahoma and Arkansas 
and this work is now under_way north- 
ward to southern Missouri and some 
lower Ohio valley sections. Flax seed- 
ing is nearing completion in Minne- 
sota. 

Corn planting is nearing completion 
considerably later than an average year 
in most sections of the corn belt. Fa- 
vorable reports on germination are rath- 
er general and cultivation of early fields 
is proceeding, especially in the eastern 
portions of the belt. In the northwest- 
ern and western areas, many fields are 
still too wet for work, with considerable 
complaint of weediness. 


OKLAHOMA HARVEST DELAYED 


Rains have delayed wheat harvesting 
in some sections of Oklahoma and some 
damage has occurred in north central 
and northeastern counties. Late wheat 
has been improved by the additional 
moisture. Some wheat is being com- 
bined in southwestern Oklahoma and 
binders are active. Weather permitting, 
harvesting is expected to be in full swing 
in another week. Barley and oats have 
been improved by rains with reports 
of good yields from early harvestings. 
Corn is late, but well cultivated. 

Wheat is turning in southern and 
central Kansas, and harvest, although 
later than usual, will start in southern 
counties this week. The rank growth 
of wheat increases the danger of lodg- 
ing, should there be a period of wet 
weather. Late wheat in western Kan- 
sas has made rapid recovery, although 
weeds are a menace. Damage from 


cutworms has necessitated considerable 
replanting of corn, Early corn has 
been cultivated once. In Nebraska, 
wheat that came up last fall shows im- 
provement. Spring sprouted winter 
wheat that is left is still very poor. 
Prospects for spring wheat and rye are 
good. 

Indiana wheat heads are filling satis- 
factorily. Fields in the south are ripen- 
ing and some are about ready to cut. 
Harvesting of barley is under way and 
a good crop is reported. Oats are spot- 
ty, some poor and some very good. 
Central Illinois reports chinch-bug dam- 
age. Wheat and other small grain crops 
in Kentucky are ripe or ripening rap- 
idly and much acreage has been cut. 
Corn is up to good stands and cultiva- 
tion is progressing. 

IOWA CORN PLANTING NEARLY DONE 

In spite of adversity, Iowa corn plant- 
ing made some progress and averages 
94% of the intended acreage. Earliest 
corn is knee-high, but there are numer- 
ous cases where progress in the same 
field ranges from just being plowed in 
the lower ground to a foot high in the 
upper part, which makes cross culti- 
vation difficult. Soybean planting av- 
erages 59% completed, with the prospect 


that planting for hay may continue 
until July 1 to take the place of 
drowned-out corn. Earliest beans are 


2 to 3 inches high. 

All crops in North Dakota are very 
good, although some are very weedy. 
Seeding is about completed and summer 
fallowing is under way. Condition of 
spring wheat is excellent, with much in 
the shot-blade. Rye is heading. De- 
ficient sunshine retarded growth of 
spring grains in South Dakota. Eastern 
and southern sections of the state re- 
port weeds becoming a problem. 

Montana growth of winter 
wheat very with the crop in 
earliest areas ranging from in the boot 
to heading. Growth of spring sown 
grains is excellent, although wet weather 
has_ interfered with cultivation and 
encouraged weed growth. 


reports 
good, 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CANADA 

In the Pacific Northwest, high winds 
dried top soil in Washington and caused 
some soil erosion. Wheat is doing well, 
except burning a little in the driest sec- 
tions. Oregon crops are doing well gen- 
erally, although soil is dry. 

Western Canada’s grain crops con- 
tinued to make excellent progress last 


HUTCHINSON, KANsaS.—Champion car 
of wheat in the Hutchinson market for 
all time is one received 
from the George E. Gano 


Heavy 


Grain Co. elevator at 
Wheat Saunders, Kansas, near 
the Colorado line. The 


wheat tested 64.5 lbs, which should mean, 
according to J. V. Fleming, vice :presi- 
dent of the Gano company, that it. tested 
well over 65 Ibs when binned last sum- 
mer. 


week and further heavy rains replen- 
ished moisture reserves over large areas. 
Heaviest rains fell in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, with at least one point receiv- 
ing six inches of precipitation in three 
days. 

Possibly for the first time since before 
the drouth years of the 1930's, one or 
two points in Saskatchewan report too 
much rain and that crops are flooded. 
In southeastern Manitoba, excessive 
moisture has caused flooding and crops 
in this area will be only fair at the 
best. In the extreme southern part of 
Alberta, good rains are still required. 

Elsewhere in the west, crop prospects 
generally are excellent. Wheat ranges 
to 20 inches in height and much of the 


————————— EE 
RUST INFECTION OF WHEAT 
APPEARS LIMITED 


Rust infection does not appear to 
be widespread in the winter wheat 
belt this season, according to the 
War Food Administration market 
news service. Appreciable stem-rust 
damage is restricted to an area in 
northern Texas and is principally on 
soft wheats. Northward from cen- 
tral Oklahoma, rust decreases in gen- 
eral until only a trace can be found 
in occasional fields in southeastern 
Nebraska. However, strong winds 
prevailed during the first week in 
June which may have caused addi- 
tional infection. From central Okla- 
homa to about central Kansas, wheat 
is in the medium to hard dough stage 
with only light infection. Prospects 
are, therefore, for little or no dam- 
age in this area. Farther north, 
where wheat is in the milk stage and 
where rust is prevalent, some dam- 
age could yet occur. In the soft win- 
ter wheat areas of Virginia and West 
Virginia rust has increased fairly 
rapidly near native infected barber- 


ries. 
RN RE ORRIN ANTE MET: ERTS 


crop is coming into shot-blade. Coarse 
grain crops are progressing equally well. 
Most areas report heavy weed growth, 
and there have been reports of insect 


damage in parts of Saskatchewan. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


IOWA FARMERS RUSH CORN 
AND SOYBEAN PLANTINGS 


Des Mornes, lowa.—Crop and weather 
experts here estimate that approximate- 
ly 75% of the 1944 Iowa corn crop is 
in the ground, as compared to about 50% 


a week ago. Farmers and every avail- 


able workman, male or female, they could . 


press into service, worked night and 
day to take advantage of the past week 
of dry weather. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Excellent Ontario Fall 
Wheat Crop in Prospect 


Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Ontario has hardly ever looked better 
than at present. It is now in the shot 
blade and showing excellent growth. The 
acreage left for harvest after winter 
killing is 684,000, compared with 601,000 
last year. Present prospects are for an 
excellent crop, but much still depends 
on the weather during the remainder 
of the growing period and while har- 
vesting is going on. 
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New Crop Protein 
Running Well 
Below Year Ago 


Kansas City, Mo.—Of the total 
receipts of 359 cars of wheat in 
Kansas City June 19, 26 were be. 
lieved to have been new wheat. Al] 
this new wheat was relatively low 
in protein, some of it scaling below 
10%. The tendency was clear that 
premiums were softer in Kansas City 
on that day, with interest largely 
in the higher proteins. 

a oF 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Arrivals of sey- 
eral cars of new wheat over the week- 
end are convincing many wheat buyers 
that average protein of the new crop 
will be as much as a point lower, al- 
though it is possible the generous yields 
expected in the usually high protein 
western areas will bring the average up. 

Of the 167 cars of grain tested by 
the Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment June 19 at Kansas City, 11 
were classed as new wheat and the high- 
Much 
of it was about 10.6, and all of it was 


est protein in the lot was 11.5%. 


high test weight with low enough mois- 
In fact, 
grain men expect to encounter no mois- 


ture count to be acceptable, 


ture trouble if present weather continues. 

Buyers of wheat are looking again 
at true protein values in the Kansas 
City market this week. Bids for 15% 
protein No. 1 hard wheat were about 7c 
over July, with 6c over for 14% pro- 
tein and about 5c over for ordinary. It 
was learned that ordinary wheat in 
Wichita June 19 was selling at 41% 
over July, but as the movement began 
to build up it was not easy to predict 
a trend in premium values. 

It is likely that the old crop high 
protein wheat that was a_ burdensome 
commodity a month ago, may well fit 
into elevator operations nicely this year 
in building up the protein values of 
this wheat’ crop. Moreover, it seems 
that old crop wheat, although losing its 
value now ag new arrivals come in, still 
is somewhat in demand, as millers at- 
tempt to build up their old supplies for 
blending with new crop wheat the next 
90 days. 

Harvesting is reaching up into Kan- 
sas slowly, with labor and a slow crop 
possibly lengthening the season a week. 
It is not likely that receipts at Kansas 
City will be large until the traditional 
rush July 4. 

Reports of rust damage last week 
have been minimized by the trade, al- 
though there definitely are areas where 
black rust spores have settled and cut 
the yield. However, cool weather this 
week, and drying winds, are expected 
to keep most of the wheat rust free, 
with the soft wheats of eastern Kansas 
and Missouri and the late wheats in 
the western areas the only winter wheat 
sections that face danger. 

From the late areas in Nebraska north 
through the spring wheat belt, the wheat 
stands a greater chance of catching the 
rust plague, depending entirely upon the 
weather, wind and resistance of the 
wheat plant. 
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Postwar Distribution 
O 


Judging from present activities and 
from discussions of postwar planning 
distribution will be far different in the 
latter period than it was prior to the 
Shortages of some foods have 
caused wholesale grocers to handle 
many lines which, before the war, they 
would have considered entirely foreign 
to their field. Likewise, many food 
manufacturers who have had their chan- 
nels of distribution disrupted for one 
reason or another will seek new outlets 
when they come back into the market 
competitively. 

This will not be true so far as flour 
is concerned, for it has maintained its 
normal process of distribution to a great 
degree. For that matter, we believe 
that after the first few months of un- 
certainty wholesale grocers will revert 
to handling approximately the same 
lines they did before the war. If straw 
hats, work clothing and many other 
items were logical products for whole- 
sale grocers to distribute, they would 
have done so long prior to the war. Un- 
less there is a sound economic reason 
for grocers handling a certain line of 
merchandise, they cannot do so success- 
fully over a long period. That must be 
the basis by which all items are judged 
for distribution in any industry. 


Meeting New Competition 
0 

Considerable attention is being 
rected by wholesale grocers to the move- 
ment among New York State retailers 
to organize their own wholesale grocery 
organizations. This has, of course, been 
done before, but apparently the move- 
ment in New York is more active than 
tlewhere, and even here much of its 
force will have to wait until the end of 
the war. 


war. 


di- 


Chief concern among the wholesalers 
ishow this competition can be met suc- 
cessfully. Certainly there is no way by 
which its organization can be prevented. 
Since that is the case, the only means 
by which it can be overcome is through 
tficient operation. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out 
in this column, the most efficient type 
of distribution, whether it be wholesale 
or retail, is bound to succeed. Merely 
because flour and other foods were dis- 
tributed in a certain manner years ago 
is no reason that this method will be 
continued. 

That wholesale grocers are themselves 
Ware of this fact is evidenced in the 
matked improvements they have made in 
their operations. These have materially 
reduced costs, which have been reflected 
0 retail grocers, and there is every 
eason to think that this trend will be 


continued. We fully believe that whole- 
sale grocers who constantly seek and 
adopt means of improving their ef- 
ficiency have little to fear from retail- 


owned competitors. The latter have 
many problems of their own to solve. 
Works Both Ways 

oO 


Recently we heard that a group of 
grocers strongly urged the retention of 
OPA after the war as a means of main- 
taining minimum prices below which 
merchandise could not be sold. Hereto- 
fore, according to the report, this same 
group bitterly denounced the price ceil- 
ings established by OPA. 

To say the least this is inconsistent 
and will do the industry no good in the 
eyes of the public. To seek self-pro- 
tection on the one hand and to com- 
plain about protection for others almost 
at the same time does not make sense. 
Undoubtedly there will be need for some 
means of preventing unrestrained price 
wars in the postwar era, but if whole- 
sale and retail grocers seek this help 
from a government agency they must ex- 
pect other controls as well. 

Prior to the war there was consider- 
able experimenting with fair trade con- 
tracts and resale price maintenance. 
That this did not work out perfectly 
is generally admitted. Little effort was 
made to place the sale of flour under 
any of these arrangements because of 
its rapidly changing price. It may be, 
however, that with further study some 
such plan as this might be made to 
work out advantageously for most foods. 
At any rate, cannot expect 
price floors without accompanying price 
ceilings. 


grocers 


Condemn Buying Brokers 
fe) 


During the past year the practice of 
food brokers actually taking possession 
of the merchandise they sell has ma- 
terially increased. However, it is 
frowned upon more actively than ever 
by the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, which recently sent a bulletin to 
its members, declaring that: 

“Unfortunately, while wholesalers 
know of the practices of buying bro- 
kers, or so-called ‘Primary Distributors,’ 
they have not been alert to the danger 
that is inherent in the possibilities of 
more such ‘Primary Distributors’ set- 
ting themselves up, thereby increasing 
competition -among wholesalers because 
those who take title to merchandise are 
actually wholesalers, taking business 
from established wholesale firms.” 

Only to a very limited extent has this 
practice gained a foothold in the flour 
brokerage industry. Flour buyers have 
been quick to. see that if brokers bought 


Wayne G. 
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Marti, so — 





flour in their own right for resale they 
are actually competing with the jobbing 
industry. Naturally they have hesitated 
to place business with competitors, 
which in itself has largely solved this 
problem so far as flour distribution is 
concerned. 

The Wrong Approach 

oO 


An increasing number of incidents 
are reported of flour salesmen attempt- 
ing to induce heavier bookings by the 
scare method of selling. One day they 
see that our reserve stocks of wheat 
have declined, and the next day they 
urge buyers to make bookings while 
there is an opportunity for them to do 
so. A scare-head mentions possible 
bread rationing, and this is used as a 
sales argument. : 

Nothing could be more harmful than 
this type of selling. In the first place, 
it is the most certain way to start an 
unjustified buying spree. Secondly, 
there is considerable doubt as to such 
shortages materializing, despite the fact 
that reserves have been depleted, 

Wholesale grocers and flour jobbers 
whose salesmen are following this prac- 
tice should do all they can to stop it. 
Even the smallest retail grocer resents 
being oversold, and, rightfully or wrong- 
fully, he usually blames the firm from 
which he buys when this condition oc- 
curs. Scare selling is dangerous under 
any circumstances, and as far as pos- 
sible should be prohibited. 

= 
Surplus War Materials 
oO 


Definitely disagreeing with recent tes- 
timony of Attorney General Biddle that 
it would be dangerous to place the dis- 
posal of surplus war material in the 
hands of a federal administrator, as 
proposed in tentative legislation endorsed 
by many in the food industries, Francis 
L. Whitmarsh, chairman of the War Food 
Administration’s national wholesale food 
industry advisory committee, has em- 
phatically declared that no such dangers 
exist. 

Of chief concern to flour distributors 
and others engaged in the food industry 
is the prevention of surplus foods, in- 
cluding flour, being dumped on the mar- 
ket. Every distributor knows what this 
would do to prices and the entire flour 
distribution system. Under the pro- 
posed legislation, every food group would 
have an advisory committee working 
with the Federal administrator, who, in 
turn, would have to make frequent re- 
ports to Congress. We do not know 
if this is the best possible plan for the 
disposal of surplus war foods, but we 
do know that the closer the food indus- 
try is to any plan that may be adopted, 
the better off it will be. 


Caution Advisable 
re) 


According to newspaper reports, the 
National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association plans to co-operate actively 
with the Fulmer committee’s investiga- 
tion of food costs, covering all factors 
from production to consumption. In 
view of the fact that the Federal Trade 
Commission only recently completed an 
exhaustive study of the same subject, 
we are utterly unable to see the need for 
another investigation at this time. 

Furthermore, conditions in the distri- 
bution of all foods, including flour, are 
so abnormal at this time that any con- 
clusions reached from a present study 
obviously would not apply to normal 
operating conditions. Price ceilings and 
rationing alone have thrown food distri- 
bution into unusual channels. 

It may be, of course, that the Nation- 
al-American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion feels that, by being close to ‘the in- 
vestigation, it will be able to guide it 
in the proper course. Emphasis should 
be placed, however, upon the fact that 
these are entirely unusual times, and 
that information based upon today’s ac- 
tivities in the food industry will be of 
little value in the postwar period. 


Future Operating Practices 
fe) 


Due to the necessities of the war 
economy, wholesale grocers, flour jobbers 
and other food distributors have been 
compelled to practice many operating 
economies which in normal times some 
of them, at least, would have ignored 
as long as they stayed in business. How 
much of this operating saving will be 
retained after the war is one of the 
problems confronting the trade at the 
present time. 

It seems logical to us that any service 
which actually helps in the prompt and 
efficient distribution of flour and other 
foods should be restored as soon as con- 
ditions permit. However, many unneces- 
Sary services, which the retail gro- 
cer was prompt to accept, developed 
purely from competitive conditions in 
the years prior to the war. 

Obviously there can be no set agree- 
ment banning unnecessary services in the 
postwar period because of the anti-trust 
laws. However, every wholesale food 
distributor can study his own business 
carefully, and determine just what serv- 
ices are beneficial, and what ones merely 
“meet competition.” Not only would 
such a plan benefit all wholesalers fol- 
lowing it, but it would reflect favorably 
to the retail trade through lower operat- 
ing costs and lower prices. Surely the 
economies of distribution learned during 
the war should not be forgotten at its 
end. 
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Bakers Urged to Maintain High Quality 








Epitor’s Note: One of the im- 
portant addresses given at the an- 
nual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors 
held at Cleveland, May 22, was 
that given by Phil Orth of the Ph. 
Orth Co., Milwaukee. The text 
of his talk follows. 

¥ ¥ 
S flour distributors, it is our con- 
A stant objective to secure the 
greatest possible share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar for the product we 
sell—flour. 

Inasmuch as the bulk of the flour used 
by consumers is in the form of baked 
foods, we are naturally vitally interested 
in its maximum consumption, Not only 
now, but in the postwar period as well. 

Therefore, the quality of the products 
produced by bakers becomes exceedingly 
important. This, more than any other 


By Phil Orth 


factor, determines public acceptance and 
popularity of baked foods in the daily 
diet. 

Some of you, selling only to the family 
trade, may feel this to be none of your 
concern or, on the contrary, even to 
your advantage, if baking were done in 
the kitchen rather than in the bakery. 

However, past experience has demon- 
strated a sympathetic relationship be- 
tween commercial and home baking, so 
that when baked foods are popular, there 
is a simultaneous improvement in both 
baking by the baker and also at home. 
Apparently it is mutually stimulating, 
when bakers create public demand with 
irresistible taste-tempting attractions and 
duplicate home recipes, or vice versa, 
one imitating the other, so to speak. 

Right now, of course, we have an 
unusual situation, with many mothers 
and wives working in war plants, and 
an estimated reduction of 50% in home 


baking. On the other hand, bakery sales 
have reached an all-time high, approxi- 
mately $2,200,000,000 annually compared 
with $1,400,000,000 in 1989. This repre- 
sents an increase of over 56%. 

Never were baked foods more popular. 
Not only are many other foods scarce 
and even unobtainable, but endorsed and 
stimulated by the government national 
nutrition program, bread has finally at- 
tained a reputation of respectability. 

What the outstanding war production 
record meant to American industry, so, 
too, did the efficient and indispensable 
feeding of war workers, at last pull 
bread, like business, “out of the dog- 
house.” 

No longer do we hear the old cries 
of “unhealthy” or “fattening” but rath- 
er, it has become the vogue to encour- 
age everyone as their patriotic duty to 
keep physically fit and to eat heartily 
for greater strength and vitality. And 
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JED CHECKUM, 
our quality policeman, 
says it is a comforting 
to have enough 
of just the wheat we 
want roll in from the 
fields all around our 
mill every year so we don’t have to go out 
and “draft” a crop from somewhere else. 
It isn’t so much that the wheat from other 
places might not do the job—it might. 
But we all know what this wheat does, 
and our customers know. Knowing just 
gives us enough time to chase coyotes a 
couple times a year and maybe go fishing 
—time to thank someone, too, for landing 
in the spot we’re in where it is easy to 
make good flour. 
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why not? The record speaks for itself, 
Bread has made a good case. 

The old saying “that an army fights on 
its stomach” has been brought up to 
date. In these days of shortages of 
so many other energy producing foods, 
where would we have been without a 
plentiful supply of wholesome nourish- 
ing bread? Bakers can feel justly proud 
of the part they played in helping “Fooa 
Fight for Freedom.” 

I know of a case in our own business, 
An elderly employee, over 60 years of 
age, who is doing strenuous work, aver- 
aging 12 hours daily, who is keeping 
himself physically fit and does his job 
well. His daily noon meal includes 14 
slices of bread, And yet, believe it or 
not, in appearance Mae West might de- 
scribe him as “long, lean. and lanky.” 

Enriched bread has certainly been a 
boon to the baking business. When have 
you ever seen the time that bakers paid 
their bills so promptly? Some distribu- 
tors may not even find this exactly de- 
sirable. I have in mind the recent write- 
up of a New York jobber who claimed 
to have only two kinds of customers: 
“Those who didn’t leave him sleep, and 
those who didn’t leave him live.” No 
doubt, he is sleeping well these days, 
and so far as remaining alive is con- 
cerned, let’s hope it’s true, as stated 
at the millers’ meeting, “that customers 
are perhaps not so concerned as they 
have been previously about brands and 
prices, but rather about getting flour 
when they need it.” 

Some of us are now enjoying a bit of 
unexpected but welcome windfall income 
in the form of collections of accounts 
previously written off as bad debts. I 
know of a case involving a 15-year-old 
debt, amounting to over $800 which had 
been given up as lost. Imagine the 
creditor’s surprise, when his customer, 
unsolicited, came to the office and paid 
up in full. No doubt many of you are 
having similar experiences. 

Unquestionably the baking business is 
prosperous. Financial reports show about 
3% net on sales after thxes for con- 
cerns baking mostly bread, with a better 
showing for those specializing on cake, 
and many retailers are doing remark- 
ably well. 

In spite of shortages of material, man- 
power, equipment, increased expenses for 
labor, taxes, ingredients, etc., bakers 
have done an outstanding job, and de- 
-serve credit for furnishing the public 
with nutritious, wholesome, palatable 
food during this emergency. By econ- 
omy and ingenuity they have managed 
to prosper. 

It must not be overlooked, howevel, 
that this temporary prosperity is par 
tially synthetic and may not last. It’s 
a seller’s market in sweet goods. Many 
other previously competitive foods ar 
either withdrawn or, like ice cream and 
candy, limited. Wasteful practices have 
been eliminated. What will happen when 
conditions return to normal? After the 
war, will we wake up to find wet 
been living in a fools’ paradise? 10 
what extent will future volume be af 
fected by cheapened quality? Will the 
housewife return to baking at home! 


Will other foods be more desirable’ 
Will stale returns come back? Is &r 
riched bread here to stay? Will the old 


prejudices against white bread return! 
These and other questions <leser'? 
thoughtful consideration. 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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..-Lhe Story 
of Good 
Bread 


There is a story ... behind every loaf of 
good bread. It’s a story of the careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats ... of thorough 
testing and checking ... of the utmost care 
in milling. It’s the story behind every sack of 
King Midas we've turned out. Its a — 
that’s told with a feeling of pride — pride in 
the reputation of King Midas products for 
dependable, high quality. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 
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GROCERS AT WAR CONFERENCE 
STUDY POSTWAR COMPETITION 


Clarence Francis Warns of Highly Competitive Period at Con- 
vention of Grocery Manufacturers of America June 14-15 
—Lee Marshall Discusses War Food Problems 


New York, N. Y.—The postwar era 
might well be “the most highly competi- 
tive that this country has ever seen,” 
Clarence Francis, chairman of the board 
of General Foods Corp., told food manu- 
facturers and sales representatives as- 
sembled as a prelude to the two-day 
war conference of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America. “We will no 
doubt,” he said, “witness many new 
food products, manufacturing and sell- 
ing methods and ideas, and, launched 
in this period of keen competition, they 
will call for the best talents anyone in 
the sales promotional field has.” A 
valuable war food product from grape 
seeds, pulverized egg shells as a source 
of calcium and dehydrated whole ba- 
nanas, including the skin, were cited as 
only a few of the hundreds of newer 
food manufacturing developments. 

The best possible means of fighting 
the war with food were discussed at 
the informal conferences held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, June 14-15 and at- 
tended by one of the largest crowds 
in the G.M.A.’s history. Also meeting 
nationally for the first time were sales 
representatives of food manufacturers 
from approximately 40 of the country’s 
major markets. Occupying a part of the 
program were discussions of the rela- 
tions between the various elements in 
the industry, such as manufacturer, 
broker, distributor and salesman. 

A survey of manufacturers to find 
what wasteful practices they have dis- 
continued during the war period includ- 
ed elimination of over-solicitation, over- 
delivery, unnecessary forms and detail 
work, discontinuance of automobiles for 
some of the retail men, and also the 
analyzing of territories and segregation 
of profitable markets from those with 
excessive selling costs and bringing them 
into line. 

More than 50% of the food manufac- 
turers questioned by the G.M.A. as to 
whether they felt that they obtained 
sufficient value for money spent in co- 
operative newspaper advertising replied 
in the affirmative. However, one manu- 
facturer pointed out that he did not 
approve of this on highly competitive 
staples where the manufacturer’s brand 
is advertised with the chain’s private 
brand right under it and priced below 
the manufacturer’s product. 

Pre-analysis of products and markets 
by manufacturers of grocery products, 
at every step of the distribution sys- 
tem, promises to exert a great influ- 
ence in adjusting to postwar food de- 
mands, members were told. Mainte- 
nance of uniformly reliable quality, ac- 
quainting the housewife through adver- 
tising with new developments in their 
products were suggested as essentials 
in present as well as postwar selling. 

Lee Marshall, director of food dis- 
tribution for the War Food Administra- 
tion, was speaker at the luncheon pre- 
sided over by James S. Adams, presi- 
dent Standard Brands, Inc. He cau- 
tioned that stockpiles may be sufficient 
only for the next few months as their 
adequacy depends in a large measure 
on military progress. “For each new 





front, each new invasion wave, each 
new beachhead, means more food, and 

furthermore, we’ve got to help 
supply the fighting armies and fighting 
civilians of our Allies,’ he said. “Our 
third major job on the food front is to 
feed those whom we free from Axis 
tyranny, but when it comes to allocat- 
ing U. S. food, the United States has 
the final say.” 

Mr. Marshall said that government 
agencies are now buying and in the 
future intend to buy, primarily in ac- 
cordance with foreseeable objectives, ex- 
cept when they buy to fulfill support 
price pledges. In_ reselling surpluses 
after the war, he assured his hearers 
that normal seasonal marketing peaks 
will be avoided and the original seller 
will be given first chance to buy back. 
He also said he believed that reconver- 
sion after the present war will be -bet- 
ter managed than after the previous 
one through having the experiences of 
1919 and 1920 as a guide, greater fa- 
miliarity with relief overseas feeding, 
and the machinery set-up and actual 
experience in advance of ‘the heaviest 
reconversion. 

Important developments in the food 
situation will be explored in a series 
of studies undertaken by the newly- 
formed Public Information Council of 
the G.M.A., Paul S. Willis, president 
of the organization, announced. What 
housewives, factory and office workers, 
farmers and the general public are think- 
ing will be a part of the studies to ob- 
tain facts about food of value to the 
industry in its human relationships, and 
to the general public, the war effort 
and the postwar adjustment period. 
This will not be a job of propaganda 
but of public information, to develop a 
friendly atmosphere and an understand- 
ing that the grocery industry func- 
tions in the best interest of the nation 
at large, that it is a most essential 
service to America, that its leaders have 
the public interest-at heart, that its 
executives are acting with ingenuity, 
progressiveness and effectiveness in the 
public’s interest, and that it deserves 
wholehearted support. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. PATTERSON RESIGNS 
FROM CAMPBELL-TAGGART 


Kansas City, Mo.—Curtis J. Patterson, 
widely known baker and cereal chemist, 
has resigned from Campbell-Taggart As- 
sociated Bakeries effective June 15. He 
has been vice president of that company 
Since its beginning and in recent years 
has also been chairman of the board 
of Campbell-Taggart Research Corp. at 
Kansas City. 

As chief chemist for a forward-looking 
flour mill, a specialist in bakery service, 
a pioneer in big baking, and a buyer of 
vast quantities of ingredients, Mr. Pat- 
terson became known and respected by 
virtually every person identified with 
these associated industries. He has been 
a leader in research and practical cereal 
chemistry and used his background of 
science to build successful business prac- 
tices in the baking field, 





As a young chemist he was first iden- 
tified with the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and quickly achieved 
prominence by defining flour with lab- 
oratory standards. Theodore Ismert, 
head of the company at that time, re- 
ferred to “Patt” constantly as his au- 
thority for describing his flour in ash 
and protein terms, and also assisted in 
developing maltose, bleach and _ other 
determinations with his laboratory pio- 
neer that made history in milling. 

From 1913 to 1919 Mr. Patterson 
stayed in the mill’s laboratory and then 
he left to become associated for the 
first time with Win Campbell, also a 
young bakery expert, in the Campbell 
System, Inc., a bakery service organiza- 
tion. In 1922 he left this connection to 
go with United Bakeries Corp. in Chi- 
cago, continuing with that company after 
it was affiliated with the Continental 
Baking Co. He was in charge of re- 
search and laboratory work. 

From January, 1924, until September 
of that year he prepared for his own 
business, having resigned from the Con- 
tinental organization. He then launched 
the C. J. Patterson Corp., a bakery and 
milling service company that soon blos- 
somed into a growing chain of bak- 
This company became one of 
many parts, with Win Campbell and 
others forming with Mr. Patterson the 
Win Campbell Company in 1925. The 
company first became known as Camp- 
bell-Taggart Associated Bakeries in 1927. 

The C. J. Patterson Corp. was dis- 
continued in 1936. Mr. Patterson by 
that time was one of the top three or 
four bakers in America, known to bakers 


eries. 


as an expert baker and to millers as 
an intelligent flour buyer. Before he 
turned over the flour buying to his 
assistant he was purchasing perhaps 
1,000,000 bbls annually for the chain, 
which now consists of 46 bakeries. 
Having this background, Mr. Patter- 
interest is divided between the 
science and the business of baking. His 
future plans he has not yet announced 
but friends feel it is reasonable to as- 


’ 
son's 


sume he will again be identified with 
baking or a closely allied field. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. LADING SHIPMENTS 
GRANTED TAX EXEMPTION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The transporta- 
tion of property to or from the govern- 
ment of the United States, shipped on 
a U. S. government bill of lading, is 
exempt from the payment of the 3% fed- 
eral excise tax on transportation. 

A ruling to this effect has been issued 
by the treasury department. under. au- 
thority of Section 307 (c) of the Revenue 
Act of 1943 (Public Law 235, 78th Con- 
gress). The exemption now in effect 
will be terminated six months after the 
end of the war. 











BLOOD DONOR CHAMP? 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—David Weiss, 
who for several years had a bakery 
at 1912 S. Seventh St., Philadelphia, 
has just given his 22nd pint of blood 
to the Red Cross. Mr. Weiss has 
been giving these blood donations 
for the last three years. Six weeks 
ago he gave up his bakery to go in- 
to the Navy and is now a seaman 
second class. This 22nd blood gift 
was made on his first leave. 
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Cereals in Compressed 
Discs Developed 
for Overseas Troops 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—America’s favor- 
ite breakfast cereals are now available in 
precooked and premixed form to the 
fighting soldier overseas, even those in 
active combat duty. ; 

The difficulty of serving cereals to sol- 
diers in isolated bases has been over- 
come by the quartermaster corps through 
development of cereal dishes which are 
ready for eating without further cook- 
ing preparation. While the cereals in 
granulated form, with powdered milk, 
sugar and salt added, have been avail- 
able in package form for shipment to 
organized messes overseas, the quarter- 
master corps is now obtaining the cereals 
in a small compressed disc for inclusion 
in cans of the combat ration “C.” 

The discs are 2 11/16 inches in diam- 
eter and fit readily into the round “(” 
ration can. They are 11/16 of an inch 
thick and contain about two ounces of 
cereal which may be eaten dry as a 
cake or crumbled in a mess kit and 
softened with hot or cold water. The 
compressed cereal discs come in three 
types—a flaked wheat cereal, a whole 
wheat product and a corn flake-grape- 
nuts type. They are strong enough to 
be eaten dry without crumbling in the 
soldier’s hand,.and yet are easily bro- 
ken up for eating in the conventional 
mush form. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN P. O’ROURKE, BUFFALO, 
HEADS HATHAWAY COMPANY 


Campringe, Mass.—John P. O’Rourke, 
head of the O’Rourke Baking Co., Inc, 
Buffalo, has been elected president of 
the Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., succeeding 
Jacob Reed who recently resigned. 

Mr. O’Rourke was elected to the board 
of directors, together with John W. Mor- 
gan and John S, Slater, who take the 
places of Arthur Gwynne and William 
B. Smith, who resigned from the board 
a short time ago. 

Mr. Morgan has been elected vice 
president and general manager. He has 
been associated with the Hathaway firm 
and its predecessors for over 18 years, 
and has been general manager of the 
corporation, since October, 1942. 

The present board of directors of the 
Hathaway firm is composed of James S. 
Borck, George E. Drake and William EF. 
Stanwood, together with Messrs. 
O’Rourke, Slater and Morgan. 

Mr. O’Rourke is widely known in the 
baking industry. After 15 years’ associa- 
tion with the Ward Baking interests, he 
established his own company in Buffalo 
in 1925. In 1929 he built the present 
O’Rourke Baking Co. plant, one of the 
most efficient in the industry. The 
O’Rourke company will continue to op- 
erate as a separate enterprise. 

The Hathaway company operates i! 
bakeries in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey and Ohio and 
does an annual business of about $12, 
000,000. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHARLES M. MAIN DEAD 
Saurva, Kansas.—Charles M. 
aged 69, for many years a miller for the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., died 
here on June 1. He was born in Beat- 
rice, Neb., and was well known in mill- 
ing circles in the middle west. 
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TibatunenCRllllem enn 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





N ERCHANT MILLERS” 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

































» GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 









HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skatTTr eg, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YorK CIty 











Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
















cago, and all 


EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 


the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 
=a 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
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COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Butftaio, Nn. y. 
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Maintain High Quality 











(Continued from page 18.) 

After the last war, most of the cake 
was baked in the kitchen, but very few 
housewives went back to baking bread 
at home, and the commercial baker con- 
tinued to enjoy the bulk of the bread 
business. 


From the standpoint of appearance, 
bread quality was constantly improved, 
but for 
consumption steadily declined. 


some reason or other, bread 
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Whether or not this was due to un- 


favorable publicity, or quality, or both, 
I do not know, 
me that 


but it has always seemed 


strange to in New Orleans, 
where the type of bread generally of- 
different than the standard 
loaf, the per 


wheat is 


fered is 


commercial capita con- 


sumption of about twice as 
great as the rest of the country. Of 
course, I realize this may be due to local 
eating habits, but isn’t it possible that 
what an efficient producer may consider 
perfection from his standpoint isn’t at 
all what the housewife, from a different 
point of view, wants? Granted it looks 





for 








beautiful, and toasts better, but after all, 
only 30% of the bread consumed is 
toasted. And haven’t you often noticed 
when a restaurateur places an assort- 
ment of variety bread on the table, how 
the kind that is taken last or not at 
all, is that beautiful looking white per- 
fect slice of factory bread, which so 
far as appetite appeal is concerned, is 
just like so much paper? 

Why is it, for example, that the boys 











in our armed forces will eat substan- - 


tially more army baked bread than when 
it is purchased by the government from 
Isn’t the fact that 


commercial bakeries? 
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it’s a different type of loaf the answer? 

I would be the last person in the 
world to hold a brief for baking at home 
because in our business we make our 
living from bakers, dealing exclusively 
with the baking trade, but I happen to 
have a rather embarrassing situation 
right in my own family circle, where 
the home baked bread of my own moth- 
er-in-law, a very sweet lady, has become 
somewhat famous and makes a great hit. 
It’s her bread, the cheapest item in the 
entire meal, that is always the greatest 
attraction. In fact, without it, it just 
wouldn’t be the same. It’s not imagina- 
tion, but I’m here to tell you, I have to 
admit it grudgingly against my own 
selfish interests, when surrounded by 
friends and relations, when that bread 
is served, be it with turkey, roast beef, 

fish, it’s simply © delightful, 
no secret to the recipe. It’s 


ham or 
There’s 
good flour, bacon 


simple. Merely any 


grease and milk. Maybe her own per- 
sonal touch or elbow grease does it, 
And_the question is always the same, 
“Why can’t we get bread like that at 
the bakery?” 

Perhaps with streamlined operation it 
isn’t practical, and there are, of course, 
many retail bakers specializing in variet, 
know 


of cases where people have waited pa- 


and home-made type breads. | 


tiently in line as long as two hours to 


get it, but due to war conditions, many 
shops have been forced to simplify, and 
have even discontinued baking bread 
altogether, concentrating exclusively on 
cake. Some of our members. feel this 
is a mistake, and that we should use 
our influence to discourage this trend. 


It’s the. retail baker’s best bet to make 


his bread different than his wholesale 


competitor, with whom he can’t com- 


pete on a price basis, anyway, and to 
use specialty breads to attract custon- 
ers for other products. 

Generally ~speaking, 
bread produced commercially has shown 


the volume of 


substantial gains,.but it is disappointing 
that it hasn’t kept pace at all with the 
cracker business, which has _ nearly 
doubled, 


terial volume represented by 


including, however, the ma- 
army ra- 
tion orders. 

To what extent enriching bread has 
arrested the trend in its steady drop in 
consumption, I do not know, but unfor- 
tunately there are many who are skep- 
tical of the actual merits of enrichment, 
and there are some who fail to compl) 
with the What a let-down 


it might distribution 


regulations. 
mean to future 
should the government withdraw its sup- 
better 
nutrition, I leave to your own conclu- 
sion, but in the interest of maximum 
flour consumption, it is certainly a chal- 


port of bread as the vehicle for 


lenge to our serious consideration. 

So far as sweet goods are co! cerned, 
since the last war there has been steady 
progress in the quality of cakes, new 
better changed 
methods and research. 

Stimulated with taste-tempting pub- 
sugar 


formulas, ingredients, 


licity, helped by the shortage o! 
and shortening, the sweet goods picture 
ible to 


much as they cal 


today is a sell-out, with bakers 


sell many times as 
make. 

Quite naturally, under such con:itions, 
there is always the temptation to be 
come not only independent, but even ! 
Fortu- 


the case 


take advantage of consumers. 


nately this is not generally 





(Continued on page 40.) 
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Glamor for the Bakeshop 


LLIED tradesmen are somewhat 
concerned as to what may happen 
to the retail baking business in post- 
war days if something is not done tu 
glamorize the business. Their attitude 
is not altogether altruistic, for they 
realize that their own business future 
depends largely upon the prosperity of 
the baking industry, particularly the re- 
tail baker. Their observations lead 
them to believe that young men are 
not going to be attracted to baking as 
a business venture and life work, main- 
ly because of the hours involved, unless 
they can be shown that the results are 
commensurate with the effort. 

Those who ought to know what they 
are talking about say that the retail 
baking business holds untold possi- 
bilities for the right kind of manage- 
ment. Wholesale bakers control the 
bulk of the bread business, but rolls, 
cookies, cakes and pastries, the forte of 
the retailer, is still a comparatively un- 
developed field. It has been barely 
scratched, and technically-skilled work- 
ers can make it pay rich dividends. 

It is claimed that a community of 
1,000 population can support a good re- 
tail bakery. If that is the case, based 
on our population figures, the United 
States has room for two or three times 
as many retail shops as it now has, 
and there would be still a place for 
more. On the basis of the standard 
quoted, there is not much danger of 
overcrowding. 

The trouble in the past has been that 
men got into the retail business with- 
out any previous knowledge of baking. 
It did not require much capital and it 
looked easy. But these adventurous 
souls knew little or nothing about figur- 
ing costs nor little of the actual proc- 
esses of bakery products production. 
When trouble ensued they did not know 
how to overcome it and losses result- 
ed. These instances, no doubt, dis- 
couraged others. But, if. an ambitious 
young man is properly trained in the 
fundamentals of baking and is reason- 
ably intelligent, there is no reason why 
he should not make a success of it. 

Almost every city affords half a dozen 
or more illustrations of what a com- 
petent man, or woman, can do with a 
properly equipped and properly managed 
retail shop. Top quality goods attract 
consumers, who will go far out of their 
way to patronize an establishment that 
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features the type of goods they want. 
We know of dozens of such shops that 
are sold out early each afternoon, and 
it is necessary for the customer to get 
there in time if he wants his favorite 
baked goods. 

The retail baker occupies his own par- 
ticular niche in the industry, and the 
wholesaler recognizes it. The retailer 
can talk to his individual customers al- 
most daily, acquaint himself with their 
likes and dislikes, and be in position to 
furnish specialties for holidays or -other 
occasions. He can serve over-fresh 
goods every hour that his store is open 
and make his neighborhood dependent 
upon him through his personality and 
ability to furnish what is needed at the 
time it is needed. In many ways he has 
a big advantage over the wholesaler. 
His opportunity for community service 
is almost unlimited. 

The initial cost of starting in the re- 
tail business is small in comparison with 
the potential possibilities. Rumor has it 
that the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association has blue-prints and 
plans underway whereby, when peace 
comes, a modern shop, with up-to-date 
store fixtures, can be installed for around 
$5,000. With such a modest outlay, 
backed by the kind of technical train- 
ing we have been talking about, any 
young man, ambitious to get into busi- 
ness for himself, should be able to ac- 
complish it.—Roserrt T, Bearry in THe 
AMERICAN BAKER. 

CORN IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

In the United Kingdom corn is called 
“maize,” or occasionally “Indian corn,” 
whereas “corn” is the general term ap- 
plied to cereal grains by the trade and 
to wheat in particular by the general 


public and press. In Scotland oats is 
usually denoted by the word “corn.” 
The phrase “corn trade” refers loosely 
to the trade carried on by all who deal 
in food grains, while a retailer who 
deals in flour, oatmeal and all kinds 
of human food grains and animal feed- 
ingstuffs has, for time immemorial, been 
known as a “corn chandler,’ the old 
English word “chandler” denoting a gen- 
eral dealer. The word “corn” has also 
been adopted by the canning trade to 
describe the process of preserving meat 
known to all and sundry as “corned 
beef” but which in army parlance goes 
by the name of “bully beef.” 

Although climatic conditions in the 
United Kingdom do not allow of very 
successful growing corn (maize), yet, 
previous to the war it was used in ever 
increasing quantities, being chiefly im- 
ported from Argentina, the United 
States and South Africa. Imports for 
the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1939, were 
110,066,000 bus, but the record year was 
1937, with imports of 149,040,000 bus. 

It was stated by a United States 
authority some 35 years ago that there 
were 105 commercial uses for corn. 
Since then its uses have probably been 
more than doubled, some noteworthy re- 
cent uses being the manufacture of 
bomber brake linings, nitro-starch for 
explosives, and as a binder in iron foun- 
dries, but by far the greater percentage 
is fed to poultry and livestock. Atten- 
tion is called in the current British 
trade press to the remarkable work that 
has been done by American scientists 
in respect to corn, one achievement in 
particular being the development of hy- 
brid corn with a consequent, revolution 
in the methods of corn growing, and the 
fact that last year the increase in 
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corn yields, due to hybrid varieties, was 
sufficient to produce 7,360,000 Ibs of 
pork. It is possibly due to this that 
American pork is taking such an impor- 
tant place in the meat ration of the 
British people at the present time—cer- 
tainly in London, where it is distributed 
in large quantities every week. Lon- 
doners remark that they will never be 
able to look a pig in the face after 
eating so much of its flesh, but all the 
same they are most grateful for the very 
delicious meat. L.F.B. 
HE SHOULDN’T HAVE ASKED 


Lawyer.—Did you rob that bank? 
Client.—Certainly, otherwise how could 
I retain you to represent me? 


More Etymology 

ED dog owes its name to an Indian, 

a Minnesota Indian who, in the 
early days of milling at St. Anthony 
Falls, was a buyer of that grade of 
flour. (‘Maybe you don’t class it as 
flour, but the Indian did.) The name 
gradually was shortened from “the stuff 
that Red Dog buys” to the simple desig- 
nation of “Red Dog.” . 

That is just one example of how things 
get the names that are in common use, 
but often unexplainable. Now if some- 
one will just come forward with an ex- 
planation for such names as crowbar 
and monkey wrench, I’ll be much obliged. 

The Indians’ selection of a name for 
their newly born is supposed to describe 
the first object the mother saw after 
giving birth to the child. Thus, names 
like Rain-in-the-Face, Sitting Bull, Yel- 
low Horse, Red Dog, and similar mon- 
ikers become understandable.—P. L. D. 

OUR WESTERN TOWERS 
(Song of the Elevators) 

The roomy sky 

Above uncrowded plains 

Invites the towers 

Of hunger-voiding grains. 

Widespreading fields 

(These tillers own their soil) 

Will fill deep bins, 

Repay each man’s sound toil. 

Un-baroned towers— 

America, you mean. 

I hail you now 

Above the new spring green! 

Emma Maovrirz Larson. 
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SLIGHTLY TARNISHED VICTORY 


RATIFYING as the judge’s verdict of not guilty 

must be to the defendant millers in the govern- 
ment’s anti-trust case, and to the flour industry as a 
whole, the happy issue out of this adversity neverthe- 
less carries with it a chain of embarrassments. 

First of all, there is that astounding jury verdict 
of guilty. It had to be set aside by the court because 
it was founded upon insufficient evidence. The technical 
nature and complexity of the testimony was too much 
for this jury, as it might have been for most juries, 
hut eight women and four men carried away from the 
court room an impression, however alien to fact, that 
there had been price-rigging in the sale of man’s most 
fundamental food. Might this jury’s opinion be con- 
sidered a cross section of public opinion, or a sample 
of hardly imaginable prejudice in the public mind? 

The question poses the second embarrassment. 
There is no answer to this save conjecture. But the 
reputation of flour millers is high. The industry has 
always been clean-handed. Its product has had 
recognized cheapness and value. True, there have been 
outeries against “robbing” the wheat of mysterious 
qualities and against the misunderstood operation of 
bleaching, but these have been on the nutritional fringe 
and save for the mouthings of a few crackpots have 
not involved the industry’s probity. 

Has the news of the trial broken through this tra- 
ditional and highly deserved immunity? There is no 
certain evidence of it. The trial was not a cause 
clebre. Things might have been different in normal 
times, but the war crowded it into small corners of 
the public prints. There was virtually no editorial 
comment, and only in isolated instances was there any 
visible animus in the news accounts. But, however 
impartially it may be reported, news of a government 
action of this kind, even though the prosecution may 
not convict, does the defending industry no particular 
good. 

We are being too solemn about the matter, un- 
doubtedly. This is merely so that none of the possi- 
bilities may be missed. Those who are most concerned 
have thought of them already and doubtless are mak- 
ing plans to convert them from liability to asset. 
There is possibly a third consequence, however, that 
should be mentioned before we gloomily subside: Will 
the flour milling industry become self-conscious and 
timid from this experience of standing before the bar 
of justice? Will it withdraw from its longstanding 
and very notable effort to regulate its manners and 
tthies for its own and the public good and retire to 
the competitive jungle of every-man-for-himself? This 
would be the only lasting misfortune, if any there be at 
ill, deriving from unjust prosecution. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHICH COMES FUST? 


NDOUBTEDLY numerous persons, learning of 

the plans of the War Food Administration to en- 
courage the use of surplus eggs for livestock and poul- 
tty feeds, remembered the old story of the rat-and-cat 
fm. The rats would be fed to the cats, the cats 
would be skinned for their fur and then fed back to 
the rats. No feed bills to pay and virtually all re- 
tipts representing profits, 

The WFA scheme is somewhat more practical—at 
kest as an emergency measure which might dispose of 
‘temporary glut of eggs for which storage space is 
tot available, and which might also help to relieve a 
tight feed situation. But the WFA is finding that its 
*emingly simple plan is surrounded by complications. 
Although the agency is asking only $30 per carload of 
00 cases—Se a case—for current receipt eggs for which 
it pays farmers around $4,860 a car, the eggs require 
Processing before they can be used as feed, and few 
Potential] buyers have the experience, the labor and 
the plant facilities to take advantage of the offer. As 
‘result, only 75 cars have been sold for feed purposes 
{about 725 cars available. 
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At risk of seeming facetious (something we would 
not want to be about so serious a matter) we think 
we should report that the New Yorker, of all mag- 
azines, is concerning itself with the problem. It points 
out that the hens are not to blame for the egg surplus, 
having been talked into it by the farmers, and the far- 
mers are not to blame, having been talked into it by 
the county agents, who got their inspiration direct 
from Washington. Hens love to eat eggs, it further 
points out, as anybody knows who has ever busted an 
egg on a henhouse floor, so the magazine does not find 
fault with the scheme to feed Biddy’s fruit right back 
to her so that she can lay more eggs. The editor ad- 
vances a fresh idea, however, by suggesting that the 
government might whip up its unmarketable eggs into 
an enormous custard and pour it into the Tennessee 
Valley for conversion into cheap power. There is a 
great deal of fine thinking going on nowadays. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS’ SORROWS 


OB might have been consoled by the sorrows of soft 

wheat millers. Their spokesman, Dr. W. H. Strowd 
(who grants that sometimes his protests are “too 
strongly worded,’ but who won’t grant that the re- 
sults are half so bad as when his industry’s voice is 
feeble or muffled to “discreet silence”), complains 
that lifting of the ban on use of soft wheat for pro- 
duction of alcohol is the climax to “a long series of in- 
defensible acts against the soft wheat miller,” and that 
it sums up to “ruthless disregard for the welfare of the 
people.” 

The War Production Board’s prohibition of the use 
of soft wheat in making industrial alcohol was to have 
continued until June 30. The new order, issued under 
directions from the War Food Administration, permits 
distillers to use soft wheat for this purpose until Sep- 
tember. WFA disclaims any intention to do anything 
that will make it difficult or impossible for soft wheat 
millers to secure adequate supplies of soft wheat, and 
explains that the order is intended merely to afford 
distillers an opportunity to purchase some old stocks 
of off-grade soft wheat which ought to be disposed of 
before the new crop comes around. Government offi- 
cials are understood to feel, also, that in view of the 
anticipated size of the soft wheat crop some support 
in addition to millers’ purchases may be necessary to 
keep farm prices at a desirable level. , 

Assurance has come to the Millers National Fed- 
eration from officials high in WFA that they have the 
soft wheat millers’ interests very much in mind and 
that if at any time, as the crop begins to move, evi- 
dence is presented to them that millers are being de- 
prived of adequate supplies of soft wheat they will act 
promptly in reimposing restrictions necessary to pro- 
tect soft wheat for human consumption. 

This does not wholly satisfy the soft wheat millers, 
whose memories are vivid and long. They are in sym- 
pathy with a fair return to farmers, but feel that “it 
is not necessary in order to insure fair red wheat 
prices to destroy the farmers’ ready cash market and 
ultimate consumers’ demand.” They know how the 
distiller covets soft wheat because of its high starch 
content and its proximity. They see half their ex- 
pected supply of milling wheat going to the distiller 
during the crop year if he is permitted to get it. This 
would be another sad addition to the remembered acts 
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of Washington wartime agencies which Dr. Strowd 
sums up in these declamatory words: 

“First, they restricted our markets through dis- 
crimination against our customers on shortening and 
sugar use. Then they tried to freeze the soft wheat 
premium on a basis that would eliminate the soft wheat 
miller by giving an advantage to his competitors. Then 
they allowed a high ceiling to a few large manufac- 
turers of soft wheat flour specialities which permitted 
them to pay a price for soft red wheat prohibitive to 
the small general family trade soft wheat miller. Then 
they established an indefensible subsidy discrimination 
and now expect us to weep with gratitude because 
they are not kicking us as hard as they did before, ig- 
noring the fact that they had no right to kick us in the 
first place. They had also endeavored to eliminate 
the soft wheat miller by eliminating his raw material.” 
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GOD’S HAND ON OUR SHOULDER 


IRACLES do happen. Before us is spread the 
Galilean spectacle of a miraculous wheat crop. 

We need, but do we deserve this miracle? Provi- 
dence mends the consequence of our own improvidence. 

Were it not forthe supernatural weather that 
picked up a struggling and famished crop: in January 
and brought it through to today’s almost unbelievable 
harvest prospect of more than a 1,000,000,000 bus we 
should be ruing that improvidence. Statistically we 
should have reached the bottom of the wheat bin. 

It was possible a year ago to foresee the conse- 
quences of our planners’ folly. They proposed the 
utilization of 1,275,000,000 bus of what looked to them 
like an inexhaustible supply of wheat. The United 
State Department of Agriculture and those thought- 
ful observers who could read the logic of figures and 
probabilities warned that wheat supply was not too 
ample and that there should be a sharp revision in 
budgeted utilization for other than food requirements, 
but government agents were unmindful and went bliss- 
fully forward to what would have been catastrophe 
if the unpredictable bounty of a bumper wheat crop 
had not happened to make honest men of them. 

This special peneficence, which seems to bless and 
support the arms of a nation nearing victory in 
righteous cause, is not yet in the bin. Added to the an- 
ticipated carry-over it can no more than equal the last 
crop year’s total wheat utilization. Have the prodigal 
planners learned their lesson? Will nonfood uses be 
limited and controlled in such a way as to insure that 
this year’s bounty will suffice, with a reasonable margin 
left over to provide against as yet uncharted needs 
and a possible crop failure next year? 





There is a sigh of relief in Washington. 
there due reverence in it? 


But is 
To reckless planning must 
not be added the impiety of assuming an act of God 
to be part of agency’s program. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRST HALF CENTURY 


HINESE philosophy holds that it is honorable to 

be old. Virtue lies not, of course, in the number 
of years but in the implications of longevity. Survival 
shows strength. It is a reward of merit, too, and the 
mark of providential favor. Not all that is old is 
good, naturally, but age, if it is good, is specially com- 
mendable. 





Comment-worthy within the best meaning of this 
philosophy is a current industrial birthday—the golden 
anniversary of Kansas Milling Co. In the news col- 
umns of this journal last week there was some account 
of the 50-year story of this tenacious and progressive 
southwestern milling company as disclosed in a hand- 
some commemorative booklet. 

Congratulations therefore are called for, and they 
are here heartily offered. Extended personally to Mr. 
Ward Magill, president, and to Mr. D. S. Jackman, 
vice president, they are intended for no less than the 
whole of their fine organization. 
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Flour Business, Today and Tomorrow 


ESTERDAY is dead, tomorrow is 

unborn, today is the crisis of your 
life. That is a maxim which appeared 
in a college advertisement years ago. 
It was during my adolescence when I 
was pondering the question of whether 
I should try to become the best cowboy 
in the nation or its president. The em- 
phasis in that bit of human philosophy 


By R. E. Bemmels 


Flour Broker, Chicago, [linois 


has been changed from today to to- 
The preponderant themes or 
topics of public discussion in editorial 
columns, on the radio and on the pub- 
lic platform are peace and _ postwar 
problems. Parenthetically, I wish to 
observe that this attempt to outline fu- 
ture possibilities in our business is out- 
side of the periphery of changes that 


morrow. 


OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Here is a line of Flour and Cereals that has everything ... 
to make it a fast-moving, customer-building, profit-making 
line for YOU and for your DEALERS. A seventy-five 


year record proves it. 


When you sell the VICTOR line you have another — and 
important — advantage. You buy your Family Flour, 


Cake Flour, Pancake Flour and Cereals from one source 
and have them shipped to you in a mixed car. That 
means a balanced inventory and lower inventory investment. Vv ict oR 


Write today for more facts about 
VICTOR FLOUR and VICTOR CEREALS 


—and for prices. 


YEAR 












come about by virtue of the new peace, 
new social orders, new worlds, new eras 
by legislative enactment. 

I approach the task of talking on 
this subject in humble spirit, having 
in mind the experience of Columbus. 
When he left Spain he didn’t know 
where he was going. When he got here 
he didn’t know where he was, and when 





Victor 


FAMILY FLOUR 


VYictoR 


CAKE FLOUR 


VicTOR 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


VicToR 


PANCAKE FLOUR 


FARINA 


VWicTOR 


WHITE CREAM 
CORN MEAL 


VicToR 


DARK WHEAT CEREAL 
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he got home he couldn’t tell anybos 
where he had been. And, I want 
disclaim completely any ability at prop), 
ecy. I don’t know any more about th 
future than you do, but I share wit 
you some rather important knowledy 
about the past and present. 

It is not possible to say definitely 
what the weather will be tomorrow, but 
by noting the direction of the wind anj 
other conditions, rational deductions cap 
be made. There are developments and 
tendencies which may directly or indi. 
rectly affect flour distribution, and 
which, if recognized, can reasonably be 
accepted as a weather vane. 

In the trip that the wheat berry 
makes from the farm to the kitchen 
table, our functional service is distri}y. 
tion of flour to the user. An attempt 
at evaluating that service leads to the 
consideration of the changes that are 
taking place in the product, the buyer 
and the seller. Also some other deyel- 
opments that have a remote economic 
application. 

First, the product. In volume therd 
has been a serious decline in the past 
40 years. Many reasons are advanced 
as causes for this. To name then 
would be boresome to an allied man 
You have all heard them at bakery con 
ventions. I do want to make one ob EX 
servation that can well be pondered \ : 
We have developed an intricate syste 





















Epiror’s Note: Herewith is the 
text of an address presented by Mr. 
Bemmels before the annual con- 
vention of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors in Cleve- 


land, Ohio, May 22, 1944. 




















of collection, refrigeration, dehydratioj 
and transportation so that a diet know 
neither season, climate or locale, making 
choices of foods available to pampe 
our taste, and meeting the recommenda 
tions of physicians for nicely balance 
proteins, carbohydrates and_ vitamins 
We have oranges from Florida, brea 
from Kansas wheat, cheese from Wis 
consin, lettuce and greens from Texa 
salmon from Alaska, fruits from Cal 
fornia, beef from Montana. It is ad 
vanced that the enrichment program hi 
stopped the decline and has restore 
bread to a stronger position in 0 
diet. The inclusion of vitamins in foo 
and drinks is an open field. Alread 
others who compete for the housewife 
dollar are entering the field, even | 
the point where the lowly nickel s0 
drink lays claims to making vitami 
available. The manufacture of sy 
thetic vitamins has been run up du 
ing the last five years from a ti 
area of drug production into a $20 
000,000 a year industry. 

On the other hand, there are 80 
factors that might make for larger V0 
ume. Our population is increasing. 
is estimated that we will have a pop! 
lation of 165,000,000 in 1970. ResearG 
and science may discover industrial us 
for wheat flour that are unknown toda 

So much for volume. Next let 
consider the quality of the produq 
which you are selling, and how chan 
can influence the future of your bus 
ness. It is basic that the requiremel 
of knowledge and experience in mé 
chandising any product vary direc} 
with lack of uniformity and public 
that results in consumer acceptance. f 



















(Continued on page 30.) 
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is_ restore 

a hele crumb and bold, well shaped Ii the pride of many a well known baker. 
= But not all bakers have th nts for northwestern spring wheat 
, even flours, so different br fander flours are milled to a series of 
-— controlled baking characteristics under exact milling and laboratory control to 
4 ri H rigid standards and specifications. You may select the flours best suited to 
5 Le : your particular baking requirements with the same assurance of baking success. 
ae Ask the Commander representative for full information 
larger BUY MORE WAR -apeht about these special bakers flours. 
re opm FOR VICTORY INSURA 





Commander « Miss Minneapolis « Maplesota « Minneapolis Best 
Big Diamond « Commander Whole Wheat Flour 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


‘ GENERAL OFFICES e MINNEAPOLIS ‘ 
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Canadian National Mill Group 
Combines Golf With Business 


MonvTeEsELLO, Que.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers Association held its an- 
nual golf tournament on the Seigniory 
Club course here June 15. This is a 
yearly event which coincides with the 
regular June meetings of the executive 
and committees of the association. The 
annual presidential dinner to which all 
members and guests are invited was held 
on the evening before the tournament. 
On this occasion the Quaker Oats Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., en- 
tertained the members: and guests for 
the period of their stay at Montebello, 
including the annual dinner at the Seig- 
niory Club. R. R. Faryon, of the Quak- 
er company, represented that company 
as host. He is presiding officer of the 
association for the current year. 

The big interest in this annual meet- 
ing of Canadian millers centers around 
the golfing. The Seigniory course is 
an especially good one and the sur- 
roundings perfect. Eight foursomes teed 
off during the forenoon. The first of 
these was made up of such seasoned 


players as D. A. Campbell, Montreal; 
G. A. Macdonald, Chicago; G. A. Morris, 
Montreal; H. E, Muzzy, Chicago. Mr. 
Macdonald, Quaker Oats Co., came from 
Chicago to join this senior foursome, in 
which he has played ever since these 
tournaments began a good many years 
ago. 

This year’s winner was A. J. Leblanc, 
Quaker Oats Co., Montreal, a dark horse, 
who played in the second foursome. This 
gives him the honor of holding the Mc- 
Donald & Robb championship cup for 
one year. The runner-up was D. A. 
Campbell, St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. Net scores for these 
two were 66 and 67, respectively. Mr. 
Campbell was awarded the Morrow cup 
which goes to the senior player having 
lowest net score, W. G. Pascoe, Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, turned 
in a card which gave him third prize for 
low net. Two players tied for lowest 
gross score, J. Stuart, Jr., Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterborough, Ont. and D. A. 
Campbell, each of whom had an 82. 





GALT PLANT RETURNS TO 
ROLE OF OPERATING MILL 


Toronto, Ont.—The mill at Galt, Ont., 
is coming back into the production of 
flour. This plant was recently bought 
by Theodore Phoenix, who owns a flour 
mill at St. Hyacinthe, Que. Most of the 
machinery is still in the plant and it is 
now being overhauled and the necessary 
This mill 
will have a capacity of 500 bbls per day 
when it starts operations. 

For many years the Galt plant has 
been lying idle and its return to active 
operation will be gratifying to members 
of the industry who remember the part 
this mill played in flour production in 
its earlier years. At one time it was 
the property of a branch of the Goldie 
family which was prominent in the mill- 
ing industry of Ontario. This family 
sold the mill to the Canadian Cereal & 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., which also ac- 
quired several additional Ontario plants 
and operated them during the first 
World War period. However, the latter 
company went out of business within 
a few years of the close of that war and 
the mills were offered for sale. 

The Galt mill has been in other hands 
in the interval and has not been active 
in the production of flour. 


repairs and additions made. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BREAD RATIONING IN PORTUGAL 
Lonpon, Eno.—Bread rationing came 

into force during April in Lisbon and 
other towns of Portugal. First and 
second class bread is available according 
to the customer’s choice. The ration of 
first class bread is fixed at 186 grs daily 
and of second class at 295 grs. 








NEW CROP WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR INQUIRIES RECEIVED 


Toronto, Ont.—There is considerable 
speculation in the trade in this part of 
Canada as to what conditions will pre- 
vail in the winter wheat flour industry 
during the new crop year. The growing 
grain is in excellent condition and is 
making rapid progress. New crop wheat 
deliveries from the earlier counties are 
expected to be made in the opening 
weeks of July. 

Already winter wheat mills are getting 
inquiries from the West Indies and other 
markets for new crop flour, but with so 
much uncertainty with regard to wheat 
deliveries and prices they are unable ts 
accept any business. For instance, there 
have been reports that the Canadian 
Wheat Board is considering handling 
this year’s winter wheat crop but these 
rumors are not confirmed by any an- 
nouncement to that effect and the new 
crop season is almost here. If the board 
should decide to handle this grain there 
is possibility that the present ceiling 
of $1.26 bu, basis Montreal freights, 
would change. 


During the year which is drawing to — 


a close farmers could not be induced 
to sell their winter wheat and produc- 
tion of flour has been cut to less than 
one third of the preceding year’s pro- 
duction. The poor crops of grains of 
all kinds in Ontario may have been a 
contributing factor in the farmers’ re- 
luctance to part with winter wheat but 
whatever the cause the flour and bis- 
cuit trades have suffered as a conse- 
quence, With an abundant crop prom- 
ised for the coming season there is rea- 
son to hope for a return to normal con- 





ditions in the winter wheat flour trade 
but that will depend on the extent to 
which farmers will market this grain. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NO CONGESTION REPORTED 

Toronto, Ont.—Although quota re- 
strictions on farmers’ deliveries of grain 
in western Canada have been removed 
there are no reports of any congestion 
at country points. From this it may be 
assumed that railways have been active 
in the movement of grain to other des- 
tinations. Certainly, wheat stocks at bay 
ports show a substantial increase re- 
cently. On June 8 the quantity of 
wheat there totaled 24,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 18,500,000 on May 25. Un- 
fortunately, however, railway cars are 
now needed for other purposes and the 
number available for grain loading has 
been reduced so that hereafter the move- 
ment from country points will be slowed 
up to that extent. 
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INDUSTRIAL BANK PROPOSED 
TO AID POSTWAR EXPORTING 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian House 

of Commons is debating a bill, spon- 
sored by the government, the purpose of 
which is to create an industrial bank 
to encourage postwar industrial develop- 
ment and exporting trade. Initial capi- 
talization will be $100,000,000. 

The need for such a bank is widely 
felt in Canada where the existing finan- 
cial setup does not provide for a pro- 
gram of new development such as the 
government now has in mind, Encour- 
agement of foreign trade in natural 
products like flour, cereal foodstuffs and 
other forms of farm production is one 
of the objectives in mind. 

It is not intended that this bank will 
open branches everywhere or engage in 
general banking operations. Therefore, 
no great amount of machinery or staff 
will be required. The new unit will be 
tied in with the Bank of Canada, which 
is the controlling power in the Canadian 
banking system. 





RECORD MOVEMENT 
OF GRAIN 


WINNIPEG, Man.—The largest 
grain movement in the history of the 
West has been recorded in the first 
10 months of the present crop year. 
Representatives of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, provincial gov- 
ernments and the Canadian Wheat 
Board meeting on June 14 and 15 
surveyed stocks of grain available for 
the balance of the crop year, and 
gave detailed consideration to the 
present Canadian position. While 
chief attention was directed to the 
volume of remaining - stocks of 
Canadian grain, consideration was also 
given to acreage estimates, crop esti- 
mates and prospective carry-overs at ™ 
the end of July. 





—— 


CANADA’S 200 FLOUR MILLS 
RUN AT 90% OF CAPACITY 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureay 
of Statistics, Agricultural Branch, Ot. 
tawa, Ont., has published a list of 209 
flour mills in Canada reporting ojera- 
tions during the past year. 
in Ontario, 102 prairie 
provinces and the remaining eight in 
Quebec, the maritime 
British Columbia. 

Capacities listed indicate that in a 
single day, working three shifts of eight 


Ninety are 
in the three 


provinces and 


hours each, these mills could produce a 
total of 92,500 bbls of flour. This rate 
of daily output could not be maintained 
throughout the year in view of Sundays, 
holidays, breakdowns and stoppages nec- 
essary for the overhaul and repair of 
machinery, but an average of the figures 
supplied by mills would be about 285 
days per year and this would represent 
an output of 26,366,000 bbls of flour 
annually. 

Actual production in the calendar year 
1943 was 24,474,696 bbls of 196 Ibs each, 
according to preliminary figures. This 
was the heaviest production of flour 
in the history of the Canadian milling 
industry. It is equal to 93% of the 
maximum production capacity indicated 
for 1944. Some mills operated on a sev- 
en-day week for extended periods dur- 
ing 1943 under the pressure of export 
orders from the United Nations. 

In the same publication the bureau 
gives information about rye flour pro- 
duction in Canada. The quantity pro- 
duced is not large. In 1942, the last 
complete year for which figures are 
available, the output was 52,600 bbls 
of 196 lbs each. 

There are eight mills in Canada pro- 
ducing rye flour and meal, three in On- 
tario, two in Manitoba, two in Alberta 
and one in Saskatchewan. 
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HEAR TALK ON ENRICHMENT 
Toronto, Ont.—Canadian cereal chem- 
ists who attended the meetings of their 
and the American associations in To- 
ronto last week were particularly in- 
terested in the address of Dr. E. W. 
McHenry, one of the faculty of Toronto 
University, who spoke on the place of 
vitamins in the enrichment of bread. He 
is widely known in Canada for his studies 
in this department of nutritional science. 
From this address it was made apparent 
that a school of thought exists in Can- 
ada which does not maintain that the last 
word has been said on the subject of 
enrichment by the addition of vitamins. 
What Dr. McHenry had to say at this 
meeting is to be issued in printed form 
and will thus become available for study 
by those interested. His thesis was that 
the quantities of enriching elements nec- 
essary to satisfy public health require 
ments may not be as great as current 
practice is using. 
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CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHicaco 
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“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


A a 
Che 


FLOUR 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 






























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Docinc’sntrion or THE UNITED STATES 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
































TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Verk ‘s aa Beeate 
Chicago Columbus ow XOF ashville ‘eo 
St. Louis Portland - a sg City | oa 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapid Winnipeg 
DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
FAMILY PATENTS GRAIN CO 
i Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
White Crest Red Crest et See 
Cake and Pastry Flours KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
J. C. a. 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Sessa 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


























Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
























Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched) rien” 
and Iron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS tinesora 
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Flour Business 








(Continued from page 26.) 
instance, Coca Cola has the same qual- 
ity in Miami on the Fourth of July 
as it has in St. Paul on Christmas day. 
That reduces sales resistance to a mini- 
mum and profits to the distributor cor- 
respondingly. Forty ,years ago only a 
few mills produced uniformly high qual- 
ity flour. Through research, science 
and checks, safeguards to produce uni- 
form quality have been made available 
to the miller so that poor quality is the 
exception and not the rule. On the 
other hand, this accrues to the advan- 
tage of the distributor. The losses dis- 
tributors have suffered in time and good- 
will because of unsatisfactory quality 
are incalculable. If our product becomes 
so standardized and commissions are re- 
duced, it will make for more positive 
activity and greater volume. 

In the main, our buyers consist of 
three types—the housewife, the com- 
mercial baker and industrial user. Let’s 
look at the family flour picture. Busi- 
ness has absorbed the industry of the 
home. Part and parcel of this was 
baking. This change first expressed 
itself in bread with the city housewife. 
Now it is spreading to the farm, and 
sweet goods are included. The family 
flour business has been decreasing rather 
rapidly and a big share of it has been 
captured by the larger milling organ- 
izations, with great advertising programs 
and distribution coverage. The balance 
of it will undoubtedly go to the pri- 
vate brand business of the chain store. 
The old-time small mill established busi- 
ness will, I believe, ultimately disap- 
pear completely. In this connection, 
consider the modern facilities that are 
available for publicity as compared with 
yesteryear. For instance, 48,000,000 
copies of newspapers are printed daily 
and can be purchased for the wages of 
a minute or two of common labor. 
Speech no longer knows bounds of time 
or space. Only 15,000 people were 
present to hear Lincoln speak at Gettys- 
burg. After Pearl Harbor, 90,000,006 
Americans heard the President’s war 
message. If one takes the trouble to 
trace cause and effect down the road 
a piece, one must recognize how these 
modern advances lend themselves as in- 
struments for large-scale enterprises to 
exploit a market. 

The use of family flour has changed, 
by and large, from baking purposes to 
that of making gravy, dusting and fill- 


ing. Recently a small survey in (hj. 
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cago was made. Five samples of leag. 
ing brands showed a variation of 12.409, 
protein with 39% ash, to 11.50% pro- 
tein with 51% ash. The former was 
a short patent from a spring wheat mijj| 
and the latter was apparently a low 
protein stuffed-straight. 

Our big buyer is the baker. Fate 
ties up our destiny with his.  Previoys 
to World War I he sold less than $500, 
000,000 of products; now he-has jasseq 
the 2,000,000,000 level. During that pe- 
riod he has also made wonderful prog. 
ress in acquiring technical knowledge 
and developing mechanical facilities, 
There is justifiable criticism of the com- 
mercial baker’s loaf of bread. He has, 
without doubt, put too much emphasis 
on the mechanical aspects of the loaf 
and has over-looked flavor and eating 
qualities. But, by and large, he has 
done a better job than the housewife 
in average results. Baking is a scien- 
tific process that requires a perfect set 
of conditions in both timing and tem- 
perature, a‘set of conditions for which 
the housewife is not equipped. If we 
are fortunate enough to be able to carry 
on under our American system of free : 
enterprise, it can be expected that the 
baker will continue his leadership in 
industrial progress. 

But here’s a threatening storm cloud. 
A baker has two problems—production 
and sales. One of the peculiarities of 
his business is that he has to sell every- 
thing he makes in 24 hours and make 
everything he sells in 24 hours. Let's 
size up the channels through which he 
must sell his wares. Before the war 
20% of the grocery stores did 70% of 
the business, according to a report pub- 
lished by a concern which makes a busi- 
ness of making surveys of drug, grocery 
and liquor stores. The 20% comprised 
chain stores and super markets. The 
80% which did the 30% were the smaller 
independents (the ma and pa type), who 
from an economic standpoint are on the 
way out. Keep that picture in mind 
because, by and large, they are the 
salesmen who sell some of the finished 
product for which you and I sell the 
raw material. The chain stores will, of 
course, bake their own bread. 

Let’s take a look at a picture of a 
market that might be considered typi- 
cal. We'll take Phil Orth’s market— ' 
Milwaukee. According to an annual 
survey conducted by the Milwaukee 
Journal, covering a cross-section of 7,500 
housewives, the national chains whose 
purchases are not made locally do ap- 


(Continued on page 45.) 





















+k 5 sounpD REASONS 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5.—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 
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ae Wartime Suggestion Sie We ordinarily think of a War Bond sible only because of a complex net- 
pee mereceas Freer - as buying the things G. I. Joe needs work of supporting products and 
: out on the fighting front—flour, industries virtually encompassing 

Y= meat, machine guns, jeeps and a our entire economic system. 






thousand other things thathelptocut — Thus, your War Bond not only “backs 


casualties and shorten the war. the attack” but it fortifies the home 







But each of these things is made pose front—your front door. 


BUY ONE OF THESE BONDS TODAY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


Cc Ki AS E BAG Co. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








A FEED MAN’S HOBBY ,—Unfor- 
tunate is the man without a hobby. The 
late Charles M, Cox, whose death is 
recorded in another column of this 
journal, was not one of these. He left 
his work when he wished, beginning 
many years ago, to indulge a passion for 
color and the beauty of the sea. He was 
an amateur painter of distinction. 

Twice Mr. Cox contributed paintings in 
oil for the cover schedule of THe Nortx- 
WESTERN Minter. These appeared in full 
color in the mid-thirties. One was called 
“Fishing Boats at Gloucester,” the other 
“A Ship at Sea.” 

Art was not a late-in-life interest for 
Mr. Cox, though only in the last quarter 
of his living span did he find the leisure 
to develop it fully. He painted for the 
fun of the thing. It was a restful hobby, 
and he needed that to offset the work 
and worries of a great mercantile house. 
He was completely absorbed when he 
took up his palate—he forgot everything 
else, even time—and certainly, for the 
moment, business, He was as happy in 
a back yard, or on a smelly dock in Bos- 
ton or Gloucester, as anywhere; but he 
ranged far for his pictures—California, 
Florida, and up and down New England. 
In the early nineties he went to Paris 
for six months of art study, taking his 
whole family with him. 

Mr. Cox’s pictures frequently have 
been seen in exhibitions at Boston, most- 
ly in the Copley Gallery and the Bos- 
ton Art Club, of which latter organiza- 
tion he was a member. About two dec- 
ades ago he instituted the Boston Busi- 
ness Men’s Art Club, which enlisted as 
many as 150 members. He exhibited in 
New York in the Milch Galleries. Oc- 
casionally he sold a picture, but most of 
his work was given away. 

¥ ¥ 

Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y., writes this tribute to 
Mr. Cox in a letter to his salesmen: 

“One of the oldest—probably the old- 
est—and most loveable characters in the 
grain and feed business of New Eng- 
land, and of the United States, has 
passed away... . It was my privilege to 
be associated with and work for Mr. 
Cox something over 40 years ago. While 
nothing should be said to detract from 
the several exceptional men that Mr. 
Cox had associated with him, still the 
original and, for many years, the guid- 
ing over-all spirit in the firm of Charles 
M. Cox Co, was his. 

“His picture has always been on the 
wall of. my office and during all of these 
years I have been constantly reminded 
of my past association with him. For 
instance, I remember that at the end of 
my first-year of working for him he 
offered me a raise in pay if I would take 
a vacation of one month, or preferably 


two months. He repeatedly said to me 
that he would make more money from 
my efforts if I would work only 10 
months rather than 12 months of each 
year, As I look back now, I realize that 
I made a mistake in declining his con- 
ditional offer, but of course he gave me 
the raise in pay anyway. 

“One of his policies was to give au- 
thority to his men. When I first became 
associated with him I went to him at 
different times to ask advice as to what 
I should do under certain circumstances, 
It seemed that his invariable reply was 
‘Go and do as you damned please.’ In 
other words, he put it right up to me to 
run my end of the business, which was 
being in charge of the flour department 
of that company. He repeatedly called 
me down for working too long hours— 
and I assume that the result of his call- 
ing-down was that it made me work all 
the harder. 

“He was a man of marvelous vitality; 
after well along in life he was accus- 
tomed to go all winter without an over- 
coat, except possibly in the most severe 
stormy weather. Although I have seen 
him from time to time in later years, 
still I always think of him as youthful. 

“I presume every man has something 
of individuality, but it is hardly too 
much to say that I have never known 
any other man who had quite the out- 


standing individuality of my friend, 
Charles M. Cox. I have lost a great 
friend.” 


FREE TRADE—OR ELSE.—Seems 
to me a powerful lot of people who are 
fighting this war (I mean the bullet and 
not the butter fighters) are saying things 
about postwar free trade. Of course 
plenty of the rank and file of home 
front heroes and fixers of the future 
are mentioning it, too. But something 
extra-authoritative seems to lie in the 
words of one who sees before his own 
eyes the sorry spectacle of a world at 
war after a specious peace that was 
walled by barriers of trade. Such a 
spectator is Maj. W. K. St. Claire, for- 
mer Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. branch 
manager at Dallas, Texas. He writes to 
Howard W. Files, Pillsbury vice presi- 
dent, from Somewhere in England: 

“All last month 
and the buttercups and the 
were slyly blooming. Today, from where 
I sit in this country village, on this hill- 
top, outside the Shepherd and Dog I can 
see the blackthorn bloom and beyond it the 
wide spread of chocolate colored fields rolled 
flat where the sugarbeet has been sown 


“aie A grand day, indeed, and I can see 
how and why the English have become so 


(March) the primroses 
wild coltsfoot 


nature conscious and why they love their 
little island so. 
“This consciousness of the land is close 


upon me these days and I have come to 
believe that the future of agriculture and 
the food business—for at least the next 10 
years—will be very great. 

“One of my pals is an English officer 
who was left behind after Dunkerque, He 
wandered through France until only a few 
months ago, sleeping in ditches and hiding 





By Carroll K. Michener 











with the underground, until he finally es- 
caped through Spain. Others are men 
newly returned from North Africa, Sicily 
and the boot in Italy where they had first- 
hand experience of what a really war rav- 
aged country is like. The picture that 
comes to me is one of decimated herds— 
fine cows ruined, blooded bulls destroyed— 
vineyards ravaged, crops destroyed, orchards 
burned, fields untended, farming imple- 
ments carried off, etc. I believe that for 
years to come the work of restoration will 
be tremendous, 

“The market for. foods will be great, 
the material needs of the people beyond 
computation. The work of rebuilding will 
be tremendous. These people will need 
great new housing projects, modern plumb- 
ing, transportation, and roads; and I don’t 
know where the grain to feed them and 
their cattle and their poultry will come 
from unless it comes from us, from South 
America and Australia. 

“I do hope that our people and our 
politicians will learn the wisdom of free 
trade. If and when peace comes, provided 
a decent job can be done and order and 
stability restored and some stable basis 
of exchange provided, I foresee a future 
for 10, 15 or 25 years that will evoke an 
era of prosperity and development and 
happiness for mankind such as has never 
before existed in this world. 

“If we don’t do this, then a hellfire of 
pestilence and desolation and ruin and rev- 
olution will ravage this world again . . 
The folks at home can do that by a resolute 
devotion not only to the task in hand, but 
by deep and earnest consideration of the 
plans and promises and actions of the men 
who are to govern us when we return.” 


Lately, at the annual convention of 
millers in Chicago, much pleasant hoping 
was done about postwar flour exports. 
It was invariably coupled with a re- 
minder that if we expect to sell abroad 
we must also buy. Free trade and pro- 
tective tariff were not mentioned, but 
must they not be read between the lines? 
And, since they are there, is it wrong 
to wonder if the new conviction will 
have behind it the right amount of 
courage? 

¥ ¥ 


Sort of coincidentally there appears on 
this desk right at this point a booklet 
published by the American Tariff League, 
Inc., 19 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y., 
entitled “How High Are United States 
Tariffs?” It would seem that they are 
high, but not higher than some others. 
It is not the purpose of this work, states 
the league, to argue the merits or demerits 
of either free trade or protection, but “it 
is hoped that at a later date another 
volume can be issued ... having to do 
with interpretative commentaries.” 


... Lawrence Sullivan, Washington 
journalist, in his book, “Bureaucracy 


Runs Amuck,” speaks of the peculiar 
language of bureaucracy. Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, foreign correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, detected this dialec- 
tic development when he returned to 
the capital in 1942, after some 25 years 
abroad. Groping his way through the 
bedlam of temporary war buildings along 
the Mall, he heard the beginnings of a 
new tongue—bureaucratese, he called it. 
Within a month he had assembled a con- 
siderable glossary of terms never heard 
before in his years of wandering up and 
down the world: administrative im- 
perative ... directive ... layer of op- 


erations . . . second distribution level 
- . . cut across departmental lines , , . 
spell out the procedure .. . over-all 
policy . . . executive authorization . 

administrative exemption ... Secondary 
appropriation ... budget clearance. Mr. 
Mowrer did not yet know the worst. 
It is only of late that gobbledegook has 


fully flowered. 


... Anti-Trust Trial Sidelights: Goy. 
ernment counsel, making a closing state. 
ment to the jury which convicted flour 
millers of price fixing only to have this 
verdict set aside by Judge Philip L. Sul. 
livan in Federal Court at Chicago, re. 
ferred to Milton P. Fuller, veteran chair. 
man of the Millers National Federation 
package differentials committee, as that 
organization’s “high priest.” . . . Look. 
ing for more excitement than their own 
court room afforded, prior to the dramatic 
close of the anti-trust trial, many of the 
defendant millers went visiting to the 
neighboring court room where Traitor 
Haupt was being tried and convicted, 
They heard the judge there impose 
sentence of life imprisonment. 

“Compulsory enrichment of all white 
flour would be most desirable,” says the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. That be- 
ing out the window for the moment, at 
least, the council has contented itself 
with giving a vigorous push to measures 
for ensuring compliance with the order 
for bakers’ bread enrichment. Govern- 
mental agencies charged with develop- 
ment and enforcement of the enrichment 
program are urged to get busy and turn in 
a more satisfactory report -of progress. 

.. . Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., lately became historically con- 
scious for some reason or other (there 
is always good reason for this sort of 
consciousness), and began inquiring into 
its status as a continuous advertiser in 
THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER. The ree- 
ord is so long, in truth, as to be very 
historical indeed. Continuous appear 
ance of the company’s advertising in 
this journal’s columns dates to 1893. 
First appearance, the files disclose, was 
in the issue of Feb. 2, 1892. . . . The 
Voigt company is now in the hands of 
the second generation of the family for 
which it is named. Ralph A. is presi- 
dent and treasurer; and Carl S. is vice 
president and sales manager. In 1875 
their father, Carl G. A. Voigt, began 
milling in Grand Rapids as an adjunct 
to a dry goods business. Milling proved 
the major interest, and he devoted the 
rest of his life to it. His death 0 
curred in 1908. His oldest son, Frank 
A., was associated with the business 
til his death in 1927, 
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Lassen’s Perfection - 
THE KANSA 


RECOGNIZED QUALITY 





LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 





Silk Floss + Imperator 
S$ MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL — MARION, OHIO 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Somehow muscles its way into the 
buyers’ attention when it stands 
with other flours on the grocer’s 
shelf. Its unfailing reliability in- 
vites respect. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 
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Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §*- 20%: 
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Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


Jones-HETreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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CITES IMPROVEMENT 
IN ARMY CONTRACTS 


Harvey Owens, Consultant for Army 
Service Forces, Reviews Simplifi- 
cations in Flour Buying Methods 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—A review of the revi- 
sion and simplification of methods of 
flour purchases for the United States 
armed forces was contained in an ad- 
dress made before the recent annual 
convention in St. Louis of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers by Harvey 
Owens, consultant for the Army Serv- 
ice Forces. Mr. Owens cited the fol- 
lowing revisions: 

Abolition of the long bid form. 

Adoption of the pound as the unit 
basis in contract specifications in place 
of the barrel basis. This later was suc- 
ceeded by the 100-lb sack basis which 
has since become the standard in the 
industry. 

Adoption of the 50-lb bag because 
the 100-lb sack was found to be too 
heavy for a soldier to carry. This unit 
was also adopted for packaging many 
other bulky commodities. 

Zoning of the country to prohibit com- 
petition by millers drawing wheat sup- 
plies from different producing section. 

Reduction in the number of grades 
of flour from three to two—hard and soft 
—and each a straight grade. 

Bids do not remain open beyond the 
opening of the market the day follow- 
ing, instead of the old requirement of 
48 hours. 

Rather than award all army business 
to the lowest bidder, those within reason- 
able range are advised to negotiate with 
the contracting officer. The volume of 
business is spread as much as good 
business policy permits. 

To date, Mr. Owens said, the army 
has purchased in this crop year 16,084,- 
962 sacks of hard wheat flour and 85,- 
650 sacks of soft wheat flour. 

Operative millers were complimented 
on the splendid job they are doing in 
supplying the army and civilian flour 


requirements. Mr. Owens told them they 





GEORGE §8. 0. SMITH 
. operative millers’ president . . 


Mr. Smith, production superintendent 
for Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, was elected president of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers at its an- 
nual convention in St. Louis. 
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could return home confident that there 
was much work yet to be done. 

“You operators have performed a 
whale of a job for the American army 
and its allies. While it is true that 
your industry was not revamped to any 
great extent solely for war production, 
you have utilized your facilitiés in a 
most commendable manner. While we 
have enjoyed a very personal acquaint- 
anceship with the heads of the larger 
milling organizations and the owners of 
independent mills, we in the army have 
greatly increased our admiration and re- 
spect for the functions performed by 
operative millers,’ Mr. Owens said. 

Mr. Owens explained that the needs 
of the army for flour are not as easy to 
predict as are the needs of established 
bakeries. Troop movements from one 
part of the country to 
pointed out, result in constantly chang- 


another, he 


ing points to which flour is consigned. 
The problem is further complicated by 
overseas troop movements. The quan- 
tities of flour needed for consumption 
by civilians in liberated countries can 
be measured only by the advance of the 
allied armies, he added, citing the de- 
pendence of demand upon our military 
successes. 

“There are times when it has been 
necessary to ask the milling industry to 
devote a large percentage of its produc- 
tive facilities to army production which 
are followed by periods of little or no 
demand,” Mr. Owens asserted. “We are 
fully cognizant of the fact that our in- 
consistencies present an operating prob- 
lem. We do not know how to overcome 
them.” 

The uniformly excellent quality of 
flour being supplied under army con- 
tracts is evidenced in the high quality 
of the bread being turned out by army 
bakers, Mr. Owens said. “Army bread 
is invariably rated excellent by expert 
bakers who are as thoroughly acquainted 
with their task as the superintendents 
of commercial plants,” he added. 

George S. O. Smith, production super- 
intendent, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and vice president of 
the association, was elected president 
succeeding Carl N. Arnold, of the H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. Robert R. 
Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., was elevated from the 
board of directors to the vice presi- 
dency succeeding Mr. Smith. 

H. H. Trapp, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was re-elected 
treasurer. N. E. Sinnott, National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, was elected to the board 
of directors for a two-year term and 
Harry C. Taylor, Burrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Fort Worth, and R. W. Bous- 
kill, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Winnipeg, Man., were elected to the 
board for three-year terms. 

The executive committee voted to hold 
the fiftieth annual convention in Chicago 
during the first week of June, 1945. 
This convention will be the association’s 
golden anniversary meeting and Chicago 
was selected since the association was 
organized and held its first convention 
there. 

The annual meeting and banquet of 
the International Institute of Milling 
Technologists was held during the week. 
Frank M, Walker, chief engineer, Kan- 
kakee Ordnance Works, U. S. Rubber 
Co., was elected president succeeding 
William Sewell, of the Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis. O. A. Tislow and C. J. 


Mitchell were named first and second 


vice presidents, respectively. Russell 
Maas was re-elected treasurer and New- 
ton C. Evans was reappointed secretary. 
E. G. Berry, Lt. Dewey Robbins, Joe 
Chamberlin and S. J. Lawellen were 
elected to the board of directors. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD MILLING DROPS 
LEASE ON MARCO MILLS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Standard Mill- 
ing company’s lease of the property of 
Marco Mills, Inc., Joplin, Mo., terminated 
June 15, and the property returned to the 
owner, Wood Marshall, who managed 
the plant for the Standard company. 
The mill has been used for the manu- 
facture of distillers’ grits, but the 
production is being transferred to 

Standard’s big Kansas City plant. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division June 16, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
WRINRIG és 5 40:0 25,133 1,359 5,759 7,674 
Private terminals ‘9 os 44 2 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





yi a ew ee 25,1383 1,359 5,803 7,677 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 13,923 ee 161 39 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





VEtOFE.. sdcccun’ 10,740 te 115 546 
Churchill ....... 1,878 oe oe 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
Victoria ..sseses 1 

TWOtCRIA. s 000s bs 52,884 1,359 6,078 8,261 
TOP MRO hccc-kue 104,143 1,244 3,604 9,386 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 8,952 122 2,527 888 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

SPN GK Awake» 355 kis 7 12 





"SORE 52 3:5 80.0% 9,307 122 2,535 900 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





eee 6,686 os. S587 709 

Rall 2. vcsscve 33 os 94 28 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OP: GIG, sis. «se 293 os 26 29 

NN: thins ockks 7,012 ‘ 3,237 766 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to June 16, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 216,260 4,899 59,577 43,609 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OF GI. os tse 17,929 -- 2,229 1,602 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to June 16, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 246,606 4,936 63,808 43,569 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div. 27,945 -. 2,088 1,328 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
June 10, 1944, and June 12, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7--American—, -—-in bond-— 
June June June June 


10 12 10 12 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
WOOK: |-i5:5-0'9:a' 92,747 165,267 8,410 6,733 
CITE Vn tue we 7,976 16,403 Sioa anes 
oo. Sr 8,157 7,136 958 1,870 
MIO cde deeecs 21,428 22,475 1,785 868 
Barley ...... 8,968 9,039 104 773 
Flaxseed .... 2,550 642 54 218 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets June 10 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 2,094,000 (none) bus; corn, 
557,000 (2,228,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 17, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis .. eine -.. 21,780 14,580 
Kansas City..125,850 3,650 4,400 vee 
Philadelphia . 500 0 owe 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended June 17, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons. 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 19438 

Minneapolis .. 201 129 45 15 685 221 

Duluth ...... 41 1 84 -- 1,189 570 
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FREDERICK BAUR 


Frederick Baur, 80, died at his home 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., recently after a long 
illness. He began as a $1.50 a week 
baker’s apprentice 63 years ago and 
climaxed his baking career when he and 
two brothers sold their business to Ward 
Baking Co. in 1914. The bread baked 
by the brothers became famous in the 
district under the name “Aunt Hannah's 
Bread.” After. the sale of the plant, 
which still retains the Baur name, the 
three brothers retired but held financial 
interests in several baking companies, 
Born in Lorch, Germany, Mr. Baur was 
educated in schools there. Surviving are 
two daughters and two sons, Karl E,, 
vice president of Liberty Baking Co, 
and Fred C., in charge of retail sales of 
the Liberty firm. 


PERCY P. SALISBURY 


Percy P. Salisbury, aged 75, died at 
Minneapolis June 6, after a brief illness, 
following a heart attack. Mr. Salisbury 
entered the employ of the Hardwood 
Mfg. Co. in 1895 and continued with 
its successor, the Northern Bag Co.,, 
later succeeded by the Chase Bag Co,, 
and was employed in the Minneapolis 
branch at the time of his death, com- 
pleting a period of 49 years in the tex- 
tile bag industry. He was well and fa- 
vorably known in the territory served 
from Minneapolis, and had many friends 
in milling circles, 


H. TOWNSEND HOOPES 

H. Townsend Hoopes, president of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corp., died June 
14, at Buffalo. He was 47 years old. 
Mr. Hoopes was largely responsible for 
the building of the “Poker Fleet” of 
merchant vessels (Ace, King, Queen, 
Jack) built for World War I and later 
converted into package freighters which 
plied the lakes under the flag of the 
Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. This 
company merged with the Great Lakes 
Transit Corp. in 1941 and Mr. Hoopes 
became president of the latter company. 


HARRY J, BUTLER 

Harry J. Butler, head of the Butler 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, died June 11, at 
the age of 58. He had been connected 
with the grain trade since leaving school, 
and had many friends in the trade. He 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
and a son, Harry J. Butler, Jr., in serv- 
ice overseas. 


CLARENCE C. GRAY 


Clarence C. Gray, founder and presi- 
dent of the Gray Milling Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., died June 17, The Gray com- 
pany was established 46 years ago, and 
dealt in hay and processed grain feeds. 


MRS. C. LESLIE LOWES 

Mrs. C. Leslie Lowes, wife of a for- 
mer president and director of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York, died June 
11 of a heart ailment. She was 65 
years old. 


EMIL A. LUCKE 

Emil A. Lucke, associated with Rosen- 
baum Bros. in Omaha, and a former 
president of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
died June 7, after a long illness. 
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A flour that is virtually 
a member of the family 
that has owned and op- 
erated this mill for 66 
years. By action and 
tradition, SNOBUDDY 


indeed has proved itself 


a top flight family flour. 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice President and General Manager 


Calallehleta irate 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 









































SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 

































SUNNY 
KANSAS 





A name that pleases —not 
only because it is a good 
name, but because by rep- 
utation it has taken on the 
full meaning of a good article; 
a that has a consistently 
agreeable personality. __ 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 











General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER OAN BUY AT ANY PRIOE 








Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
s 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
oe 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








; A High Grade Baker’ ing Pat- 
“Diamond DPD” 2: tiestnacrtarstor’ cox 


trol from Montana Spring. Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


























* FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT * 





Prof. B. W. Dedrick, founder and first president of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, is shown reminiscing with Carl N. Arnold, president of the 


organization, at the 49th annual convention held in St. Louis June 5-9. 


Mr. 


Dedrick still maintains an active interest in the affairs of the association. 





Mostiy PERSONAL 





LONG CAREER 

Louis Gottschick, president of H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., has 
pletely recovered from his severe attack 
of rheumatism afflicted him 
for two years, ever since a fall that 
strained his back. So well does Mr. 
Gottschick feel that within the 
he has traveled to New York and other 
eastern markets, returning about 10 days 


almost com- 


which has 


month 


ago to whip his big garden back into 
shape. Approaching his 78th birthday, 
Mr. Gottschick 
the milling business 60 years, the 
45 of them in Salina. 


been in 
last 


soon will have 


GUESTS AT CONFERENCE 

Among those representatives who have 
visited Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. during its sales meetings of the last 
fortnight are W. B. McCarley, Memphis, 
southern representative, W. R. Potts, 
Memphis, southern bakery sales man- 
ager, E. A. Hay, manager, United Gro- 
cery Co., Lexington, Tenn., T. O. Edge, 
Dallas, Texas, and J. T. Harris, Shreve- 
port, La. 


SALES AND SERVICE 

Fred W. Oehler, recent graduate of 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, is now 
associated with Bessire & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, in the sales and service depart- 
ment. 
IN KANSAS CITY 

J. H. Bailey and H. B. Cunningham, 
of National Biscuit To., were in Kansas 
City last week and attended the wheat 
field day June 17. Well known to many 
Kansas City grain men and millers, the 
of their 


old friends before leaving to go back 


two men visited with several 


east after the field day ceremonies. 


AT CELEBRATION 

W. R. Duerr, vice president and gen- 
Flour Mills 
O’Sullivan, vice presi- 


eral manager of Kansas 
Company, T. A. 
dent in charge of grain division of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, vice president and manager of 


Goodlander Mills Co., and Harold 


Thompson, production manager for Flour 
Mills of America, are among those 
attending the Valier & Spies “1,000,- 
000 Club” meeting in St. Louis this 
week. E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
companies, returned from the East for 
the sessions. 
WEST POINTER 
Cc. S. McGinniss, 
Carthage mill for National Biscuit Co., 
was accompanied by his son at the field 
day June 17 in Kansas City. The young 
man has just been graduated from high 
school and July 1 enters the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 


manager of the 


FORMER MILLER IN BRAZIL 

Dr. John H. Parker, 
busiest man in Kansas’ during the field 
wheat days, also picks up in his journeys 
among the grain trade bits of informa- 
tion about people everywhere. He re- 
ports, for instance, that T. T. Hogan, 
formerly president of Milling 
Co., Junction City, Kansas, is now an 
in aircraft somewhere in 


perhaps the 


Hogan 


instructor 
Brazil. 


ATTENDS FIELD DAY 

Marshall Holt, 
eastern representative for Midland Flour 
Milling Co., was in Kansas City last 
week and visited with his many friends 
in the trade at the get-together June 
spoke at the 


vice president and 


17 when Lee Marshall 


wheat field day. 


AT MACARONI CONVENTION 
Many durum millers were in New York 
during the convention of the National 
Association of Macaroni Manufacturers. 
Among those seen around the New York- 
er Hotel were Howard P. Mitchell, of 
International Milling Co., Baldwinsville, 
N. Y; J. M. Waber, Amber Milling Co., 
St. Paul; W. M. Steinke, general sales 
manager King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
Evans J. Thomas, 


neapolis; Chicago, 


in charge of semolina sales for North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks; 
and Thomas L. Brown, semolina sales 
department Commander-Larabee Milling 
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Co., Minneapolis. From General Mills, 
Ine.’s, various out-of-town plants were 
Grover C. Minter, vice president Central 
Division, Chicago; Earl F. Cross, sales 
executive durum flour sales, Chicago; 
Harry H. Raeder, Buffalo, division sales 
manager, bakery department and semo- 
lina sales; C. C. Olson, branch manager 
at Buffalo; R. C. Woods, branch man- 
ager at Philadelphia, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. outside men included H. J. 
Patterson, vice president in charge bulk 
products sales, Minneapolis; William 
Warner, in charge of durum sales, also 
at Minneapolis; and Charles Holcomb. 
Alexander Parsons, vice president in 
charge of grocery products sales, was at 
the Waldorf-Astoria attending the G. 
M. A. meeting. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS 

Cc. M. Hardenbergh, vice president of 
Commander-Larabee Milling Corp., vis- 
ited Kansas City last week to look over 
the rapid progress being made in the re- 
habilitation of the elevators at the 
Larabee mill. Mr. Hardenbergh at- 
tended the field day while in the city, re- 
turning to Minneapolis June 18. 


PRE-HARVEST STUDY 
S. M. Corkran, manager of the Nash- 
ville sales office for Shellabarger Mill & 


Elevator Co., Salina, has been visiting 


the home office for the last two weeks 
to soak up pre-harvest information and 
prepare for the ensuing new crop year. 


HOME FROM WEST 

T. Ueland, New York flour 
has returned from a trip through the 
Southwest, and north to Minneapolis, 
where he combined business with a visit 
with his family there. 


broker, 


MARKET SWING 

W. W. Cavagna, Cincinnati flour bro- 
ker, visited in Kansas City early this 
week while on a SWing around the mar- 
kets of the central west. 


NORTH FOR FISHING 

J. W. Todd, credit manager for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. at Kan- 
sas City, who has been visiting head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, has gone north 
on a fishing trip. 


HOSPITALIZED 

E. J. Grimes, vice president Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is in the hospital un- 
dergoing preliminary treatment for a 
major operation. His condition, how- 
ever, is Satisfactory. 


TRANSFER 

Robert L. Perry, of the grocery prod- 
ucts division of Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, has been transferred to 
California, and will leave next week to 
take up his new duties. 


VACATION 

J. William Miller, Jr., official of the 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, with 
plants in several cities in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Indiana, has gone to 
Biloxi, Miss., with his family on a 


vacation trip. 
VISITS PARENTS 

Stanley Dreyer, Dreyer Commission 
Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis last 
week visiting his parents. 
EXECUTIVE'S EXECUTIVE 

Robert FE, 
tary and general counsel for the New 


Sullivan, executive secre- 
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England Bakers Association, was elected 
president of the Boston Trade Associa- 
tion Executives at its annual meeting on 


June 12. Represented in the organiza- 
tion are 65 national, regional and state 
associations having headquarters in Bos- 
ton, and they are affiliated with the 
American Trade Association Executives, 
CROP PROSPECTS 

J. F. Hall, Farmers Feed Store, and 
flour broker, La Fayette, Ind., returning 
from a trip to Kansas City, says that 
wheat looks wonderful, but corn pros- 
pects are “terrible,” with not half of the 
crop in the ground as yet. 
SOUTHERN TRIP 

Charles A. Barrows, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, has returned 
from a visit to Nashvile, Tenn. 
CONVENTIONITE 

J. Spagnol, Pittsburgh representative 
of W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, at- 
tended the national convention of maca- 
roni manufacturers held in New York 
City last week. 
FISHERMAN 

Walter E. Sands, president of Sands, 
Taylor & Wood Co., Somerville, Mass., 
last week tried his luck fishing at Range- 
ley Lakes, Maine. 


RO Ste, Pee, SM 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


S &..- 2 om. * 


Lt. John F. Hankey, son of John F. 
Hankey, president of the Hankey Bak- 








ing Co., Pittsburgh, was married re- 
cently to Sally Lou Clark. Lt. Hankey 
is in the baking division of the Quarter- 


master Corps and recently returned 
from Anzio beachhead on furlough. 
* 


Clarence N. Recker, formerly with the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. at Pittsburgh, 
is now taking his navy training at Great 
Lakes, Ill. He is a member of Co. 1156, 

* 

Pfe. C. Stuart Broeman, Jr., army 
medical corps, recently visited his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. C. Stuart Broeman 
at their home in Atlanta, Mr. Broeman, 
Sr., is president of American Bakeries, 
Inc., with headquarters in Atlanta. 

* 

Pvt. Jack Banister, formerly of Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was back in that town last week in time 
to join his former associates at the field 
day on the Uhlmann farm. Pvt. Banis- 
ter is being transferred from his base in 
Oklahoma to western Kansas. Mrs. 
Banister is now in charge of Rothschild 
& Sons clothing store on the Plaza at 
Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





CONVENTION REPORTS 

PumapeteHi1a, Pa.—At a meeting of 
the Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors held on June 16 in the 
Bourse, reports were received from the 
following delegates who attended the Ne 
Convention in Cleveland _ last 
month: James R. Affleck, Samuel B. 
Millenson, S. Gartland Horan, B. Price 
and William B. Schneider, 


tional 
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ENRICH 
SAFELY 


with standardized, 
free-flowing 





WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Stocked for quick delivery at New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Write for prices. 


WINTHROP 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 




















SALINA, KANSAS 





SHELLABARGER MILLS 





“SILVER MIST” 


A Front Row All-Purpose F lour 
Anywhere and in Any Company. 


Southeastern Sales Office 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 








NASHVILLE, TENN. 



















“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 





a) 


CO 


inne apor’s 


Chamoet oh Commer ce 








are enriched 
with vitamins 
and miner- 
als —if you 
‘specify 


Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 


and Stamps 


FLOUR MILLS 
MICHIGAN 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


fe r Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 














PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Sy es ED ROUND ss vances abd 4 Blog ved vce 948 00% $4,904,187 

Capital Deposited in U. Bi... io. cccckcicdceecee 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











United States Managers 
9 John Street * New York 


Insurance Exchange ‘ Chicago 
Hurt Buildin « ~ Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














— Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 





See 





.PROMPT * ACCURATE 





Pe 





=: ¥ MENT BAGS 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mili at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
es 











“Golden Loaf” m's0u 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 





Menomonie, Wis. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Scattered sales last week 
to bakers and others; volume small. Sales 
reached but 14% of capacity in southwest, 
compared with 41% previous week and 
63% year ago. The fact that at times last 
week flour was cheaper than during the 
buying rush on the high subsidy May 31 
made some buyers back away in anticipa- 
tion of even lower values, but they are 
apparently in mood to buy before an- 
other subsidy is announced. Likely July 
subsidy will again be lower, particularly 
if wheat market does not come back, 

Movement of wheat increasing daily in 
southwest usually touches off buying splurge 
just before peak of movement. 

Clears slightly stronger, although gener- 
ous supplies still offered by a few mills. 
Export business spotty with continuation 
of Mexican trade uncertain at present, 

Quotations June 17: established brands 
of family flour $3.80@3.90, bakers short 
patent $3.15, standard patent $3.10, straight 
grade $3.05, first clears $2.45@2.65, second 
clears $2.40@2.55, low grade $2.35@2.50. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 4 quiet, 6 slow and 12 dull. 

Oklahoma City: With sales ranging 31@ 
262%, average for all state mills 85% 
compared to 56% previous week. Bakers 
took 80% of bookings. Some sales made 
for export. Operation improved and av- 
eraged 85% compared to 70% previous 
week. Prices stable, closed unchanged. 
Quotations June 17: hard wheat short pat- 
ent flour $4.10@4.66, soft wheat short pat- 
ent flour $4.10@4.66, standard patent $4@ 
4.46, bakers short patent $3.75, bakers 
standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Sales running 20 to 25% of ca- 
pacity. Buying of hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, mainly bakery flour orders. Ship- 
ments on old contracts fair. Buyers wait- 
ing until new crop situation is more clear- 
ly defined. Quotations June 17: family 
short patents $3.60@4.05, standard patents 
$3.45@3.60, bakery short patent $3.36@ 
3.40, high protein clears $3.10@3.27, fancy 
first clears $2.60@2.75, low grade clears 
$2.50 @2.55. 

Wichita: Directions 90@110%, mills op- 
erating 60@75%. 

Hutchinson: Trade continues to hold aloof 
as time for new wheat movement nears. 
Searcely a ripple of interest manifest; 
bookings negligible. Shipping directions 
further slowed up; operations curtailed. 

Salina: Millers report demand very slow. 
Shipping directions good. 

Texas: Business about same tempo. Fam- 
ily sales generally 20@25% of capacity 
for prompt shipment only. Very little 
other business aside from large booking 
to Mexico for July-August-September ship- 
ment chiefly made by one interest. Buyers 
inclined to look for lower prices, as new 
crop movement gets under way. Quota- 
tions already lower; trade expects further 
decline. Operations continue at about same 
rate, 75% of capacity generally; some 
mills exceed rate. 

Quotations June 17: family flour 100’s 
extra high patent $3.90@4.15, high patent 
$3.65@3.90, standard bakers under 44% ash 
$3.40@3.50, first clears 100’s $2.85@3. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Little flurry of interest last 
week when wheat market strengthened, but 
it subsided quickly. Lot of small buyers 
in for a car or two for prompt. ship- 
ment, constituting almost entire business 
during week. Large bakers not heard from, 
family flour buyers show no interest. Me- 
dium-sized and smaller bakers have for 
some time been paying carrying charges on 
overdue contracts so, naturally, not in- 
clined to look far ahead. Total bookings 
by spring wheat companies for week end- 
ing June 17 64% of capacity, against 37% 
a week earlier, and 60% year ago. 

Quotations June 20: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 


ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.34, first clear $3.14@ 
3.24, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole wheat 


$3.44, 


$3.54 


Interior mills, 


including Duluth: 
freer buying following advance in wheat 
but usually at prices too low for comfort. 


Bulk of business for nearby shipment. 


ping directions fair; 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Business shows some 


millfeed. 


Chicago: 
ment; 
sales also 
from one to 4,000 bbls. 
also improved some. 
active; 


slow. 
ent 
3.47, 


2, family flour $4.51; 
patent $3.40@3.57, 


first 


patent $3.75 @4.35, 
3.70, first 


St. 


terest. 
cels sold to 


days’ 


cars. 


@15c higher. 


ing new crop However, 
120-day 
wise 
only. Shipping directions eased off. Quo- 
tations baker 
(ceiling flour 
straight wheat 
patent $4.29, $4.29, 
clear $3.32@3.75; baker 
(ceiling short 
$3.68@3.94, $3.43, 
clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat baker short 
patent $3.53, § 

Toledo: conditions 
Sales and 


conditions 
hopeful 
to 50,000,000 
in Michigan 


over 
free 


Buffalo: 


stocks, 


scale 


unusual. 
Quotations June 17: 


$3.70, spring standard 


first 


jobbers and medium-sized’ bakers. No large 
business as needs 
close 

larly, contracts 
that unquestionably 

charges. sales 
scattered cars sold rather generally 

cal return to 

levels business has shut off entirely 
except for business. 


Since 


able, 


in small on 
grades about 10c below present levels, scat- 
tered 

Quotations June 17: high 
$3.80@3.90, 
clears $3.30@3.65; high 
tens $3.65@3.75, patents 
3.70; new 
Pennsylvanias $3.50@3.55, west coast $3.70 
@3.77. 

Boston: in 


brought no new business. 
by weaker cash wheat prices which in turn 
apparently resulted from bearish new crop 


prospects. Market has quickly rallied; quo- 


EASTERN STATES 
Somewhat better 
seems to be shaping itself for consummation 
of more contracts, particularly those whose 
consumption, 
will be somewhat low during the next month 
or six 
trade. 


first 
patent $3.60, 
short 


Recession 


demand for 


improve- 
individual 
Some ranging 
Shipping directions 
Family remains in- 
deliveries 
Quotations June 17: spring top pat- 
standard patent 
second 
winter 
patent $3.30 @3.47, 
winter 
standard patent $3.25@ 
clear $3.15 @3.50. 
little 
of large 
bakers for 120 
Usual 
lot orders slow with a scattering of mixed 
Prices 10 
Small bakers generally await- 


_ Other- 
requirements 


Millers 
46,000,000 
Ohio, 22,000,000 
increases 
Hope 


inquiry ; 


1 f topic 
is better it has not 
yet reached proportions of placing of large 
but 


Particu- 


carrying 
chiefly 


been 
channels, 


winters. 
gluten 
$3.60 @3.75, 


$3.30@ 


patent 


patent 
patent 


preyail. 


is 


patent 
spring 
Patent 
$3.65, hard winter 95% patent $3.55; soft 
winter short patent $3.65, soft winter clears 
$3.20. 

New York: Buying on lower markets by 


by lo- 


higher 


again, 


$3.50@ 


caused 
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tations recovered 10c of the 15c cwt drop. 
The trade did not rush to take advantage 
of drop, preferring to remain on side lines 
until new crop movement gets into full 
Swing. Buying only for fill-in needs; total 
small. Mill agents in absence of any real 
buying prospects, giving attention to whit- 
tlng down commitments now on books. 
Family virtually drug on market with no 
new business passing. Quotations “closed 
about 5c lower on bread types. Quotations 
June 17: spring high gluten $3.93@3.97, 
Short patent $3.83@3.85, standard patent 
$3.73@3.75, first clears $3.63@3.85; south- 
western short patent $3.83@3.85, standard 
Patent $3.73@3.75; Texas short patent $3.83 
@3.85, standard patent $3.73@3.75, soft 
winter patent $4.15@4.20, straights $4.05@ 
4.10, clears $3.95@4. 

Philadelphia; Market irregular; most 
Prices shaded. Apart from sale of occa- 
Sional odd lots, very little interest; fail- 
ure of cash and grain markets to display 
any sustained steadiness generally strength- 
ened buyers’ reserve. Some bakers show 
Slightly more interest, but unwilling to 
make any sizable commitments under pres- 
ent conditions and holding off awaiting 
first heavy run of new wheat and its im- 
pact upon markets. Some mill representa- 
tives voice opinion that after initial mar- 
ketings of lower grade wheats there will 
be a disposition to hold back on _ better 
grades, in which case undertone would 
probably strengthen and prices probably 
tend upward. At revised figures, situa- 
tion no better than barely steady, with 
buyers and sellers considerably apart in 
ideas of value. Quotations June 17: spring 
wheat short patent $3.58@3.68, standard 
patent $3.55@3.63, first spring clear $3.40@ 
3.48; hard winter short patent $3.58@3.68, 
95% $3.55@3.63; soft winter straight, near- 
by $3.45@3.55. 

Pittsburgh: Ordering out of flour not so 
active as in past weeks. Family sales 
almost at standstill. Orders for spring 
wheat closed with price cuts of 10@15c 
cwt under ceilings for cash and immedi- 
ate delivery. Hard wheat sold to replen- 
ish immediate needs at ceiling cuts same 
basis as spring wheat. Clears sold in 
mixed cars, not up to former volume of 
Sales. 

Quotations June 17: hard winter bakers 
Short patent 3.68@3.80, straight $3.58@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.80@3.90, first clear 
$3.40@3.70, Pacific coast $3.68; spring wheat 
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bakers short patent $3.68@3.80, standard 
patent $3.58@3.70, high gluten straight 
$3.80@3.90, first clear $3.60@3.70; soft win- 
ter bakers short patent $4.45@4.60, inter. 
mediate $3.85@3.92, straight $3.60@3.69. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Prices have receded. Lit- 
tle business transacted but not in great 
volume. Southwestern hard wheat most 
active. In northern spring wheats, ac. 
tivity about as usual. Pacific coast type 
has experienced quite a reduction in price, 
Shipping directions continue good. Breaq 
cake, cracker and macaroni production also 
continue good. Quotations June 17: hard 
spring wheat family patent $3.64, first pat. 
ent $3.44, standard patent $3.34, fancy 
clear $3.25@3.30, first clear $3.25, second 
clear $3.15; hard winter wheat family 
patent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.15q 
3.60, first clear $2.90@3.10, soft wheat 
short patent $4.25@4.45, straight $3.90q@ 
4.15, first clear $3.55@3.70. 

Nashville: Sales limited almost entirely 
to occasional lot for immediate or nearby 
requirements. Buyers seem to be waiting 
for crop movement before showing any 
interest in booking. Shipments against 
older contracts fair. Outbound shipments 
vary; some reporting fair volume, others 
nothing. 

Bakers very good business. Extremely 
hot weather helps sales. Only few pur- 
chases reported as generally larger bak- 
ers well covered; others buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

Corn meal demand almost exceeding sup- 
ply; some flour men believe scarcity wil] 
stimulate a little more interest in flour. 

Quotations June 17: soft wheat bakers 
cake and pastry flour $3.70, high patent 
$4.78, extra protein content $4.85, soft 
wheat short patent family flour $5.05q@ 
5.15, standard patent $4.95@5.05, straight 
$4.70@4.85, clears $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets unchanged. Declining 
wheat prices offer no inducement to buy- 
ers; uncertainty of outcome of legislation 
on OPA extension has caused mills to 
withdraw what offers they might have 
had out. Armed forces taking some flour 
right along and with some little other busi- 
ness mills just about manage to _ keep 
operating at a fair rate, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 14 .... 153% 152% 158 157% 1505 150% 142% 143% 154% 154 
June 15 .... 156% 155% 161 160 153% 153% 143% 144% 158 156% 
June 16 .... 156% 154% 1595 159 152% 151% 143% 144% 155% 
June 17..... 157 154% 1595 158% 152 152% 146 147 1554 
June 19 .... 157% 154% 159% 158% 151% 151% ohn’ ase 155} 
June 20 .... 155 152% 157% 156% 149% 150 : 154 
r —CORN: ‘ - OATS. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 14 i a par ee eer “ee can’ 74% 69% 75% 69y 
June 15 75 70% 76 
June 16 75 69% 76 
June 17 15% 70% 76% 
June 19 yaw eee 76 70% 76% sy 
June 20 naee oe ee 715% 70% 77 69% 
c RYE ae. FLAXSEED———,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept 
June 14 107% 107% 107% 105% 303% 304% 303% 304% Lhe. cere 
June 15 109% 110% 110% 109% 303% 304% 303% 304% 
June 16 ... 109 110 109% 108% 303% 304% 303% 304% 
June 17 ... 109% 111 109% 109% 803% 304% 303% 304% 
June 19 110% 111% 109% 109 803% 304% 303% 304% 
June 20 108% 109% 107% 107% 303% 304% 303% 304% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 


Dorins PEO icici i vias $ @40.40 $....@37.75 ate ee ei - @41.55 
Hard winter bran ..... -«+-@40.40 ween eer 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 cb >» Ques. 
Standard middlings* .... ....@40.40 ....@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47  ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ....... «+++@40.40 ++++@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 eee» @41,55 
Te ” Serer ere cre oon OO.48 © cee ec QSRIS © ccs ivcs «eee @89.47 = ....@ 41.55 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring Dra ©. 6s. ccccdces Pies Perr 2 6.34 $....@46.17 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ...... rer eae «eee @45.34 ecole ees Fo a ae 4 


Soft winter bran ....... osee eee 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... 
Flour middlingst ....... Te 

@ 


vee + @45.34 = ....@46,17 
eee ooo @45.34 3 ....@46.17 


A J 
sine 43.30 @ 44.30 
43.30 @ 44.30 


9900 


Oe eee re Tee eee «+++ @45.34 3 ....@46.17 ines sa 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Torrente <a vsves $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg ....... «+++ @28.00 - @29.00 vee, eee 


*Brown shorts. Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 














OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















| A SUMMARY 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring first patent ......... $3.40@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.30@ 3.47 ....@ 3.34 
Spring first clear .......... 3.05@ 3.35 3.14@ 3.24 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.40@ 3.57 os piwee wack « 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 3.30@ 3.47 Poe 
Hard winter first clear 2.65@ 3.15 v6 BP nies 
Soft winter short patent... 3.75@ 4.35 Pe 
Soft winter straight ....... 3.25@ 3.70 ae 
Soft winter first clear 3.15@ 3.50 ir SSeS 
eg Ack, |.) TARR res 3.00@ 3.33 3.10@ 3.15 
Bee BOG, Gar ois cei sss 2.65@ 2.98 2.65@ 2,70 

Seattle (98’s) S. Francisco 

Family patent ....$....@.... $....@... Dakota 
Tb Soin. ba OC we bre pi VR eee cee e eB os es Montana 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


§280-lb cottons. 


Standard patent— 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


3.53 


@ 3.43 


@ 3.53 


3.43 
3.06 
3.98 


san Francisco 
$. @...- 


-@ 
-@ 


--@ 
.@ 


-@ 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Cincinnati ¢Nashville 
-@ 3.70 $3.80@ 3.90 §$....@.... $3.58@ 3.68 $3.83@ 3.85 $....@.... $....-@->- 
3.60 3.60@ 3.75 cry, Sse 3.55@ 3.63 3.73@ 3.75 eee ne vee Givee 
« 3.20 3.30@ 3.65 Ts pages 3.40@ 3.48 3.63@ 3.85 ere See pe Gases 
--@ 3.65 3.65@ 3.75 ere. Pere 3.58@ 3.68 3.83@ 3.85 AR ai ooo @ vee 
-@ 3.55 3.50@ 3.70 Taek Leen 3.55@ 3.63 3.73@ 3.75 4 ery Soe Dee 
-@ ewe Peer eer, Pree St TN a ee -@. +e @ 
a Se i Taye SO ee 4.15@ 4.20 ....@.... 5.05@ 5.19 
8:90-0:17 tic BS *3.45@ 3.55 4.05@ 4.10 $a CE 4.70@ 4.59 
ye ark ee MRS, pees eek Rae 3.95@ 4.00 oa. } 4.50@ 4.69 
3.30@ 3.44 TESS SEKI 3.15@ 3.30 Seer See Ser, shat see @ es 
-@ ot es ao CaS est wap cM a.are @ S eee a 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........... $9.40 
Spring second patent] ....@4.40 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst $5.50@5.60 
Spring first clearf.. ....@3.30 ....@.... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis, Second-hand jutes, 98-Ib jutes 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
pusiness in domestic market steady. Buy- 
ers ready to take on supplies, mills. cov- 
ering requirements in regular way. Noth- 


in exports. Mills operating at 
and are booked until end 
of August. Ceiling prices prevail for 
domestic flour, export price to U. K. sta- 
pilized. Quotations June 17: domestic, top 
patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, track, 
foronto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra 
where cartage is performed. For export, 
government regulation flour $9.40 per 280 


ing new 
peak capacity, 


ibs, f.a.8., winter ports, July-August sea- 
poard. 

Trade in winter wheat flour has prac- 
tically ceased, Mills unable to get sup- 


plies for grinding, looking for better con- 


ditions in the new-crop period. Prices 
nominal. Quotations June 17: $5.50@5.60 
bbl for pure Ontario winters, in -.second- 


hand jutes, Montreal freights. 
New-crop winter wheat expected on mar- 
ket early in July. Old-crop winter wheat 


quoted nominally at ceiling of $1.12@1.14 
pu, f.0.b. shipping points, according to 
freights, 


Winnipeg: No new export sales reported 
in Canadian flour, domestic trade continues 
on good seale. Supplies moving as rapidly 
as transportation facilities will permit. Quo- 
tations June 17: top patent spring for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds 
$4.80; second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Western mills operating at 
capacity on government war orders, but 
fair supplies of hard wheat flour available 
for domestic trade. Export business out 
of question. Demand active, limited sales 
of Vitamin B grinds to some smaller bak- 
ers. Cash car quotation on basis of 98’s cot- 
tons for this variety firm at $4.90, top 
patents listed at $5.40 and bakers or sec- 
ond patents at $5. 

Trickle of soft wheat 
through from Ontario mills, 
for fair supplies later on 
couraging reports of winter 
Price to trade firm at $7.50. 


flour coming 
dealers look 
following en- 
wheat crop. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: No let-up in inquiry. New 
southwestern oats and barley marketed, 
but have not affected demand for mill- 


feed. 
Oklahoma City: Brisk demand with inade- 
quate supplies. No change in prices. For 


southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt. For northern de- 
liveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.85 


@1.90 cwt. 

Wichita: Supply less than demand (basis 
Kansas City); $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand keen; trend firm; 
supply lacking; bran, mill run, gray shorts 
$36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 
steady, supply inadequate to take care of 
trade needs. Bran and shorts sell at ceil- 
ing levels. 

Fort Worth: Supply inadequate; situation 
tight as ever, Practically no car lot of- 
ferings. Production going in mixed cars 
with flour; wheat bran and gray shorts 
$43.20, in mixed cars, del. TCP or group 3. 

Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobber’s ceiling price. 


Toledo: In spite of easing of require- 
ments and demand, ready market remajns 
for all production at ceiling levels. Pastur- 


age, in excellent condition, has furnished 
some relief. 
Buffalo: Demand still far exceeds supply 


notwithstanding weakness in other feed- 
stuffs. Greater demand undoubtedly due 
to its comparatively cheaper prices; trend 
firm; supply very light; all varieties $41.55, 
Straight car lots, f.o.b. Buffalo, 

New York: Supply lacking; $46.06. 
Boston: Demand active; no new source 
of supply. Mill output on old bookings 
behind schedule, going to regular custom- 
ers, so resale supplies not available. Quo- 
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tations steady at ceilings; spring 
midds., mixed feeds, red dog $46.17. 


Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply moderate; std., pure spring and hard 
winter bran $45.34, soft winter, nominal; 
std. midds., flour midds. and red dog 
$45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Oats have arrived in fair 
volume via Canadian ports and some local 
roads, Some clears sold in mixed cars 
to relieve supply of feeds. Bran, mid- 
dlings, shorts, when obtainable still at ceil- 
ings, $44.10@44.60. 

Nashville: Demand still exceeds offer- 
ings. Majority mills indicate selling entire 
output at mill door or in. mixed cars of 
flour and feed, Local pastures probably 
be benefited by few rains this week. 
Prices still at ceilings, both bran and shorts 
$43.30@ 44.30. 


bran, 


Seattle: Supply limited; $36.50. 

Ogden: Business steady with bookings 
well into July. Mills continue to receive 
additional inquiries, working seven days 
per week to fill the orders. Prices remain 
at ceiling level. Quotations (unchanged): 
red bran and mill run, blended, white, 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Denver prices (ceiling): red bran and mill 
run, blended, white, midds. $38 ton, ceil- 
ing. California prices (ceiling): red bran 
and mill run, blended, white, midds, $42.08, 
ear lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, Cal., with 
Los Aageles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Supply very limited; Kansas 
bran $47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: No 
mand, Only limited 
export. Quotations, 


slackening in de- 

quantities going for 
domestic ceiling, bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand 
all available supplies from western Can- 
ada going to eastern provinces. Quota- 
tions: bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask.; 
Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady. 


excellent, practically 


Domestic con- 


sumption steady, but slightly down from 
recent peak. Heavy eastern demand tak- 
ing a considerable quantity of the mill 
stocks. In addition western mills, ceas- 
ing operations for short periods to make 
essential repairs, sharply cutting into of- 
ferings to western dealers. Prices firm, 
cash car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80 and midds. $33.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal;: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal quiet. Trade dull. Price unchanged. 
Quotations June 17: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b., Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and 
poor demand; supplies light. 
June 17: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
in the three prairie provinces; 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
June 19 at $6.30 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82. 


oatmeal in 
Quotations 
sacks $3.25 
oatmeal, in 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Some 
small-lot buying right along for prompt 
shipment; buyers not looking far ahead, 
awaiting outcome of new crop before con- 
tracting for future needs. Market erratic 
and somewhat stronger; pure white rye 
flour $3.10@3,15 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 


neapolis, pure medium $3@3.05, pure dark 
$2.65@ 2.70. 

Pittsburgh: Daily fluctuations in price. 
Unstable market with buyer made cau- 
tious by varying prices quoted. Sales very 
limited. Stocks in reserve light. Rye 
flour, fancy white $3.25@3.30; medium rye 
$3.15@3.20. 

New York: Rye fiours do not share in 


interest in wheat grades; sales light; pure 
white patents $3.30@3.44. 


St. Louis: Prices 15@16c higher. Sales 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date June 17, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 








~—Wheat—, -—Corn—, -——Oats——, -—-Rye— 7-Barley~ 
1944 1943 1944 1943 .1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Baliimore 2335 Filvc dy sn 4,087 1,976 20 478 37 16 86 89 1 2 
BBR i ale ee as °% és 2s ; es ee es oe ee ee 
GO cokodsathsaales 11,552 3,831 552 2,748 4,903 2,345 3,402 4,171 700 1,424 
Mfloat cl cane ek 0 895 387 ree ¥ ip ¥ ‘Ke aR ae 83 
Qs ites towne 9,885 2,908 2,453 3,125 693 1,839 13,301 7,028 701 968 
BRoaGler ok eres s Ry ay ia cs a 219 s ie te ey 
DOD case teste as ites 6,799 32,477 a 763 1,066 98 259 2,010 1,510 1,246 
FOE. Worth Ase wavcay « 8,963: =.4,806 < 287. S17 --.208 30 7 44 75 74 
Get ON ate ea kc owas 2,226 4,381 we 9 } 
Hutchinson ........es 961 5,650 5 be . KS wis ahd <4 ~ 
Indianapolis .......... 1,424 1,117 733 944 29 124 63 69 us 8 
Kansas City .......... 7,826 21,551 1,096 567 20 160 160 670 83 106 
Milwaukee ~.......e000: 2,069 380 191 19 2 sek 409 242 2,141 1,353 
Minneapolis ........+- 14,960 27,425 13 605 573 1,202 2,975 5,802 1,746 1,569 
New Orleans ......... 938 2,035 8 11 30 22 8 17 ae 
ee YN of Be aie) icy each bo 789 203 4 103 21 ne 1 1 ‘i. MY: 
Lo REO Ak Bae 3,806 7,041 1,318 1,401 32 92 105 159 41 91 
POM . swan binges ics 9 320 192 579 361 Se * ‘a a 55 184 
Philadelphia ........-. 1,718 1,437 158 134 27 12 »=—:180 38 — 2 
emus | heise. vo. 2,478 4,152 835 535 43 245 52 363 97 150 
MOOR City vex inci ss 368 1,677 69 93 10 17 35 23 13 24 
Ry ore pl Nav vs vice 's 1,658 2,598 751 331 175 359 19 7 17 40 
Weta Geert. sw 361 3,351 5 1 3 2 3 
LOS, .. Seabees. oo i. 564 2 +. . 
metal eee re 79,647 132,157 9,059 12,437 7,850 6,791 21,076 20,724 7,199 7,327 








slow, shipping directions fair; pure white 
$3.56, medium $3.46, dark $3.01, rye meal 
$3.32. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; Sup- 
ply ample; white $3.35; medium $3.25; 
dark $2.85. 

Chicago: Demand 
Sales increased in number, but usually 
in small and medium sized lots. Direc- 
tions good; white patent $3@3.33, medium 
$2.90@3.23, dark $2.65@2.98. 

Philadelphia: Market unsettled and _ ir- 
regular; undertone nervous and generally 
easy. Offerings fairly liberal; demand lim- 
ited to satisfaction of immediate needs; 
white patent $3.15@3.30. 


continues to improve. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Some buying done at mac- 
aroni convention in New York last week, 
but no large volume. Interest general 
but southern and west coast manufactur- 
ers did not participate. Weakness in cash 
durum and futures a deterrent. Shipping 
directions fair. General asking price around 
15c ecwt under ceilings, 

In the week ended June 17, nine North- 
west companies made 130,101 sacks durum 
products against 142,672 in the previous 
week. 

Buffalo: Demand relatively light; new 
sales confined mostly to covering for near- 


by needs; trend firm. Shipping directions 
improved with supplies, Supply ample; 
No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy patent $3.98, 


macaroni flour $3.75, first clear $2.96. 

Pittsburgh: Durum semolina sales at new 
low. Prices held within 10c cwt under 
ceilings. No. 1 fancy semolina $3.88@ 
3.98, secondary grade $3.78@3.88. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales im- 
proved, shipping instructions slow; first 
grade semolina (ceiling price) $3.99, gran- 
ular $3.84, No. 3 $3.78, fancy patent $3.99. 


Chicago: Only nominal amount business 
reported. Sales widely scattered, small in 
volume. Directions fair; No. 1 semolina 


$3.65@3.75, standard No. 1 $3.55 @3.65. 

Philadelphia: 
maintained; not 
offerings fully 
No. 1 regular 





Prices generally steadily 
much activity to demand; 
ample; No. 1 fancy $4.03, 
$3.93. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States June 

17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ...... 2,460 éa ‘3 
ea . . 
| a 457 1,069 

aS ae eee 874 255 ‘ 
OMICERO “esi a cade ; 4 ‘ 
pes ee ee 13 
Fort Worth es oe 
L@KeCS ..ciccecee 168 58 
New York ...... . . 

ree a ee 
Philadelphia _ 54 

OGM 5.04.064-40 1,499 1,480 13 
June 10, 1944... 1,577 1,028 79 
June 19, 1943... 915 111 1,054 








Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


—————_ Week ending—__,, 


May June June June 
27 3 10 17 
Five mills ..31,073 26,902 37,823 *32,595 
*Four mills. 
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WANT ADS 

















Vv v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—CAR LOT 
and lLe.l, bakery flour salesman wanted 
for territory in and around Boston. Ad- 
dress Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 








CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED EASTERN DI- 
vision sales manager to take care of 
presently established business and to ex- 
tend sales of Kansas, spring, cake, pastry 
and cracker flours to bakers; also family 
flours. and packaged cake, pancake and 
buckwheat pancake flours and farina un- 
der both mill and private label to the 
grocery trade in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and the 
New England states. A capable sales 
force consisting of both salaried sales- 
men and brokers of long time standing 
is already functioning in this territory. 
This might also prove an exceptional op- 
portunity with increased pay and advance- 
ment for sales manager or assistant sales 
manager now employed. The man wanted 
must be capable of direct selling over 
the telephone and promoting sales 
through the established sales force. Write 
qualifications. Address Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., 5020 Shreve Avenue, St. Louis 
15, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














Vv , 
EXPERIENCED CHEMIST DESIRES PO- 
sition. Prefer spring wheat territory. 


Experienced in taking charge of labora- 





tory. Address 6823, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
WANT HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 


100- to 250-bbl mill. 
perience, fair millwright. Prefer Rocky 
Mountain area, Northwest or North Pa- 
cific. Interested only in permanent, post- 
war position. Address 6817, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Wide range of ex- 











Carvin Hosmer, $toite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mrrxme Co., Inman, Kan. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 


ALLIS ROLLS 9-30 TYPE A, UNIVERSAL 
boulders, purifiers Nordyke,  Allis-Gray 
centrifugal reels, Niagara separators, ele- 
vator legs, dust collectors steel and cloth, 
Niagara aspirators, steel conveyors, Dra- 
ver feeders, steel legs, 24-in. packers, in- 
vincible Nordyke-Howe. Motors 25 cycle. 
Other equipment for 1,000 bbl mill. List 
furnished. Address W. McGuire, 912 Hum- 
boldt, Buffalo 11, N. Y. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn.. 

















SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 


Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 














YT ADT wilt] 

DLANVUOTUITTIY ITILLO 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


roca: FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
JLTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


REARDSTOWN iLLINO! 


SCH 











For 
PLANNED— 
CONTINGED RESEARCH 
—AND IMPROVEMENT 


Consult 


BERT DEE INGELS 


Cereal Chemist 
111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J 




















Background 
For Safety 


And Protection 








N SUPPLYING TEXTILE Bacs for 
storage and transport of vital 
food, flour, feed and supplies, the 
bag manufacturer today must meet 
many stringent requirements. 

He must build maximum protec- 
tion into his bags—and this must be 
accomplished at low unit cost, with 
no sacrifice of quality. 

Such manufacturing standards 
have been a practice with M. J. 
Neahr & Company for many years— 
since 1855, to be exact. For it has 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY | 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN ST > CHICAGO, ILL. 


been our everyday job to produce 
quality Textile Bags requiring nu- 
merous specialized skills. 

Wide experience in bag design, 
thorough understanding of strength 
and structure of bag materials, and 
craftsmanship are responsible for 
the popularity of Neahr bags 
wherever bags are used. 

You pay no premium for Neahr 
quality Textile Bags. Specify them 
and be sure of getting the finest— 
they'll serve you well. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ioe 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















New York 


Minncapolis Hew Orleans 


KansasCity, Kan 
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| Maintain High Quality 


(Continued from page 22.) 


Most bakers know that the war won’t 





last forever, and are looking forward 
to the future. 

There is also the problem of the short- 
age of ingredients. I believe most bak- 
ers have wisely discontinued many va- 
rieties, fully aware that it is better in 
the long run, in these days of high 
taxes, to restrict quantity and maintain 
quality. With ingenuity many have been 
able to help themselves, so that in many 
respects cake quality today is better than 
before, to the extent that previously, 
perhaps, richness and sweetness often 
were excessive, somewhat candy-like. 

Fortunately they could always depend 
on a plentiful supply of quality flour, 
after all, the backbone of good baking. 

There are, of course, always excep- 
tions, and some have taken the course of 
least resistance, with a_ short-sighted 
grasping attitude, trying to “make hay 
while the sun shines” regardless of con- 
They have gone their way 
just because peo- 


sequences, 
merrily, believing 
ple are eating most anything offered, 
when they are helpless to do otherwise, 
it’s good enough. However, they are 
overlooking the fact that while they may 
eat it now they will also remember it 
to the baker’s regret. 

Unfortunately, these individual cases 
reflect themselves adversely on the en- 
tire industry. I will never forget my 
experience on an automobile trip. On 
reaching a small town at noon, we de- 
cided to stop for lunch at a retail bak- 
ery. The meal was excellent. With this 
in mind, we decided to stop at another 
retail bakery in another town the same 
evening. Our experience there was ex- 
actly the opposite. The food was terri- 
ble, the place was sad, not ever clean 
nor Sanitary. Had we stopped in the 
last place first, we wouldn’t have cared 
to stop in another retail bakery any- 
where again, and I mention this, because 
the first impression is usually the last- 
ing impression and reflects the effect 
of one type of shop on all others in the 
same category. Possibly this thought 
accounts for the tremendous success of 
a certain multiple unit operator with a 
national reputation, whose spotless clean- 
liness has become an institution in his 
part of the country, with annual sales 
exceeding $8,000,000. People know and 
have confidence that each one of his 
individually recognized shops is just like 
the others. 

It is therefore to our interests to keep 
the reputation of all units of the mighty 
baking industry on a high plane, with 
favorable public opinion. There can be 
no isolation within the industry. What 
affects one branch or individual affects 
the other. 

The baking business has gone forward. 
New scientific developments in better 
dispersion of ingredients through lecithin, 
longer freshness, refrigeration 
and modern methods have put the baked 
food business where it is today. 

The old days of the grease soaked 
doughnut cripples are gone. In their 
place we have that ever growing uniform 
doughnut, so popular with the Red 
Cross, made uniformly, usually from dry 
mixes, a business which developed from 


lasting 










scratch to about 2,000,000 bags annually, 
Dependable, always the same, nutritious 
and appetizing, seem to be what people 
want. The trend is growing, with sweet 
doughs and other basic batches follow- 
ing suit. 

Strange enough many of these very 
ingredients are exactly the ones which 
formerly gave bakers’ cake a “black 
eye.” How often did we hear “I wouldn't 
eat bakers’ cake made with dried Chinese 
eggs,” etc. Yet dehydrated eggs (now 
made in the United States) and povw- 
dered skim milk (now known as nonfat 
milk solids) are some of the basic com- 
ponents of these popular mixes. 

Dehydration has gone a long way, 
but there is still loads of room for im- 
While 
fruits are very satisfactory, meats, for 


provement. soups, and citrus 
instance, are far from acceptable, and 
that the boys in New 
Guinea prefer sea gull eggs to dehy- 
It puts me in mind 


I understand 


rated egg omelettes. 
of two American soldiers in Egypt who 
lived for months on dehydrated beef, de- 
hydrated milk, dehydrated eggs and de- 
hydrated vegetables. Visiting a Cairo mu- 
their first 
“This is going too far” exclaimed one 


seum, they saw mummy, 
G.I. “Now they’re even dehydrating the 
women.” 

Should returning service men develop 
an overdose of dehydrates and _ bring 
with them an aversion to dehydrated 
foods, it would be decidedly detrimental 
to have baked foods identified too close- 
ly with their use, and in this connection 
the entire industry must always stand 
on guard against publicity of the type, 
which was widely spread, when it was 
advertised that the government would 
dump some spoiled lots of Argentine 
butter “not good enough for consumers, 
but alright for bakers.” 

It would be well to keep a close watch 
on surplus bargains offered. For ex- 
ample, the 800,000 cans of condensed 
milk recently resold by the government, 
some of it for use in New York hos- 
pitals, where a number of patients be- 
came very ill. 

Some selfish manufacturers, too, have 
taken advantage of conditions exploit- 
ing bakers, who were up against it. 
Such incidents should be watched and 
proper action taken. 

Bakers’ associations deserve our sup- 
port and co-operation. They are con- 
stantly on the alert for the best inter- 
ests of their members. Realizing that 
retail bakers are the showcase of the 
industry, and the branch representing 
the most effective political voice, the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America are 
now receiving the financial support of 
other branches of the industry as well 
as allied concerns and associations. 

We can help. Flour has been plenti- 
ful. It is still the bakers smallest item 
of cost. If the saying “penny wise 
pound foolish” ever applied, it is to 
cake. How often have you seen a )aker 
ruin a perfectly good pound or dollar 
cake, for the sake of saving a few pen 
nies’ worth of flour. 

Let us, therefore, do all we ¢:\, in 
our power, individually and collectively, 
to preserve for the baking indus'ry, @ 
plentiful supply of economically priced 
flour, the heart of all good baking. and 
co-operate with the industry so that 
baked foods, in the future as well as at 
present will remain in popular favo! 
and the flour business benefit accord- 
ingly. 


June 21, 1944 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





¥& invicate 
‘OuR SOURCES OF 

_| Suppty FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 











A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 


Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


Made by WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. All Grades 
Arkansas City, Kansas FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








Weare always ready tofillyour . 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 


a ence City, Mo. Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 





Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 7 Shanley Avenue 








UHLMANN BREY & SHARPLESS 
GRAIN COMPANY sabes 
Operating F LO U R 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Kansas City, Missouri Sa 
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SYTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


"OL SDOM 


I? OUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








. e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA (Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. **Washita’”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








FOR QUALITY, FLavor AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard": 











| MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





— 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Whest Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL # CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Mullers of the 
meeaere HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


PROVENDER 4%2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 










































4 * 
4 Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
4 LONDON, ENGLAND 
BRANDS: % a 
4 = 
Flour ; 
y, 
“ id ? 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD : | LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
"GLENORA” “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
FAMOUS % Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
“BUFFALO” 
> 
> 
> FPO bape A ae wn eS 3 
Cereals ae SS 5.5 Res Sige piace Sieg 
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“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 





MiILt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS ie 


SALES OFFICE 














COMPANY, LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 





Cable Address: “ForTGARRY”’ 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





PURITY STERLING 
THREE STARS : “CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  ~- MAITLAND + »- HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tis 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Save Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 













































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’”’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
- * + * 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Address Kee ALL 
“HASTINGS” MING ERY COMPA CABLE CODES 
Montreal Oey USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B. HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 











- JUTE 4 JUTE < 
we BAGS coro 
. BAGS - BAGS 
| COTTON : IN CANADA COTTON 
The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } 





f ‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO ; \ 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





Seen 




















Since 1837 COATSWORTH & COOPER WE SOLICIT ENQUIRIES 


































James Michardson & sons Siainane | ema gee 
Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters Feeds To sathes S. A. 
/ WINNIPEG + CANADA Exporters 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Flour Business 











(Continued from page 30.) 
proximately 60% of the business, inde- 
pendent wholesale: bakeries 30%, and 
the neighborhood retail bakeries, 10%. 
This survey has been made annually by 
the Journal for 19 consecutive years, 
and the curve shows increasing volume 
for the chains. If the 10% were avail- 
able only to the independent exclusive 
flour jobbers, it still would be fair vol- 
ume, but this business is shared with 
direct mill selling, wholesale grocers and 
bakery supply houses. 

Volume is not the only problem in 
this situation. The independent dis- 
tributor finds himself in a vulnerable 
spot because of the unsatisfactory mark- 
up on Lel. lots in direct mill selling. 
The primary function of a mill is the 
production of flour to be sold in car- 
load lots. Mills recognize that distribut- 
ing flour in l.c.l. lots is a business in 
itself. But there are many more mills. 
than jobbers. Mills prefer to distribute 
flour through independent jobbers, but 
representation is not always possible. 
To add to the confusion, better ware- 
housing and cartage facilities are being 
made available to mills. This set of 
conditions does not augur too well for 
the future of the independent jobber. 

As yet, chain grocers have not entered 
the field of baking their own crackers 
and cookies to any marked degree. By 
and large, pies are baked by independ- 
ents. Sales activities in the soft wheat 
flour type should be the more profitable 
field for brokers. Proportionately, there 
is less concentrated buying. 

On the other hand, there are evi- 
dences that the bakery products field 
will be dominated by direct merchandis- 
ing, house-to-house retail shops and the 
multiple-unit outlet system. Formerly, 
in days of slow transportation and lo- 
calized merchandising, the neighborhood 
baker was a craftsman; and if he was 
a good one, he got the business in the 
neighborhood. ‘Today, it isn’t a matter 
of craftsmanship alone. He also has to 
be a merchandiser. ‘Technical progress 
will enable the larger baker to equal 
the product of the best craftsman, and 
the larger volume will warrant the use 
of concentrated radio advertising. I 
predict that the larger bakers will make 
tremendous progress in improving the 
quality of their cakes and other pastry 
products. Production at a central loca- 
tion will make for economy and uni- 
formity. 

Finally, let’s take a look at the seller 
—our friends, the millers. Concentra- 
tio in flour buying must inevitably 
mean a concentration in the milling 
business. Thirty years ago the map of 
the grain states was dotted with mills. 
For instance, in Kansas every town of 
any consequence had a mill in it. To- 
day you can cover the milling capacity 
of Kansas by a visit to not more than 
10 towns. Mergers and consolidations 
have heen effected to the point that 
there is fear that the entire industry 
will be owned by two or three organ- 
izations. I cannot share that opinion. 
To capture the family flour and pack- 
age food business was comparatively 
*asy. Radio advertising and consumer 
demand. There’s no simple formula like 
that for selling bakers. Nation-wide dis- 
tribution facilities go hand in hand with 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE IT’S IN THE RECORD 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 















with 



















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected : 4 = ' , 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT fa | SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CANADIAN 


AMBER MILLING Co.| J ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 






















Canadian Hard Spring | OATMEAL 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Be Ge. PRAT I 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 












CEREAL CUTTERS Mills and Sale ;: VANCOUVER - CALGARY « MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
ipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators NV INNIPE¢ ( 4UMBERSTC 
WIN G-: ) + HUMBERSTC ° . 
Standard the world over for cutting ASTERN EY t ' ee ited payed 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. : i 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


NTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 














' Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 








Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


“THE ADMIR AL” Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Salina, Kansas Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 































CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANy, LIMITED 


winnNnNtePeEG evVvaANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


<7 


COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 











Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 






















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 




























MINNEAPOLIS 
1 


RCHER-DANTIELS~Mi1 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 












MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


““Gooch’s Best” 





Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 






SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 











Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





to Make All Baked Things 


Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 






















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











national advertising bidding for consum- 
er demand. To that end, a chain of 
scattered mills had advantage. Osten- 
sibly there are no advantages in group- 
ing mills that produce flour for bakers. 
It does not make for economy or uni- 
formity. It is impossible to operate 
4,000 bbls in four 1,000-bbl units as 
economically as it is possible to operate 
4,000 bbls at one point. Mills of lim- 
ited capacity, say 1,000 bbls or less, 
operate under the handicap of high pro- 
duction cost. Furthermore, as the bak- 
ing companies become larger, their or- 
ders will naturally become larger and 
they will not want to split them up 
between too many mills, as it would 
make for too much lack of uniformity. 
There are plenty of independent mills 
with better than 1,000 bbls daily ca- 
pacity, strategically located, which can 
produce uniformly high quality flour 
economically. There need be no fear 
that large-scale, incorporated milling en- 
terprises will dominate the bakery flour 
market. 

I have tried to look some facts in 
the face to provide a basis for blue- 
printing the future. Regardless of how 
sure we are of the signs, our lives are 
developments that come 
The pressure 


influenced by 
out of. scientific channels. 
of war always speeds up the produc- 
tion of marvelous things that come out 
of research in the scientific field. Let’s 
look briefly at two things that indirectly 
effect flour distribution—communication 
and transportation. Since the last war, 
the telephone companies have completed 
underground trunk lines making possible 
the direct automatic dialing, with the 
result that we can call a miller in Kan- 
sas from Chicago in almost as _ little 
time as it takes to call a local number. 
That’s a vast improvement over the 
old system, under which it took 30 min- 
utes to an hour to get a call through 
to points only 50 or 100 miles away. 
It brings seller and buyer closer to- 
gether. Likewise, traveling will be fast- 
er. Prior to the war the speed of com- 
mercial airplanes was 138 miles an hour. 
Now it is 192 miles per hour, and new 
developments will step up that speed to 
250 miles per hour after the war. Rates 
equivalent to that of traveling by Pull- 
man are already in effect. That will 
make for eliminating distance between 
buyer and seller. These two improve- 
ments might be factors that have a re- 
mote economic application. 

This brings us to -the consideration 
of the salesman’s job under possible 
future conditions. If and when flour 
is generally uniform with prices and 








services the same, business will go to the 
mill that has the best contact developed. 
By contact, I mean a friendly trade re- 
lationship so established that other 
things being equal, it will get the busi- 
ness. On this subject my friend, Harry 
Less, last week had this to say in “Pay 
Rays” to the “Wise Men of the Yeast”; 

“Leaving out all frills, selling is the 
art of making and holding friends. Now 
look out—watch that one closely. The 
surest way you can fail in any voca- 
tion is to try to make leaning posts out 
of your friends. It doesn’t work that 
way. Friendship is unselfish. Too many 
guys get friendship and horse trading 
mixed. ‘There isn’t anything sharp or 
clever between friends. A friend is one 
whom you wish to do something for, 
It is next to impossible to break up a 
business relationship between friends, if 
it’s the McCoy.” 


THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 


A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 















TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


AAR AANAAAY 









THE WEBER FLOUR MILL§ CO. -¢ 


A GREEN THUMB 


... is good in the garden, 
but green hands are a headache in the 
bakery. Every bakery has those head- 
aches now—that is why a steady per- 


former like Superflour is so valuable 


to you today. 








SALINA, KANSAS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 




















R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2, 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, ©, 3. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 









60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 





Cable Address: ““Dorrgacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,'’ Glasgow 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puruip,”” Dundee 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings : 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 














LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 
“Established 1929 by the _ 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: . 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 











F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Eastcheap 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MaRvVEL,” Glasgow 










Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





fl Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 





NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Low Grades ana Second Clears We are always in the Market for 
Your Offers Solicited Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


The New Century Company 
8940 So. Union Avenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CzNTURY” 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser > 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
















J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








———— 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 













HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_.OUR pomestic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














sph of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











Tanner = Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 














New York, N. Y. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS. CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ey the Metropolitan Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


mcunst QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW es 4 + tg a co. 


Renown for Our aimee, yur Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Chicago, Ill. 


400 West Madison St. 











°INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 








Abilene Flour Mills Co...........+. 

Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Akron Belting Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. ........seeeeeeeees 
American Bakers Machinery Co......... 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc..........eseeeee08 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co........... 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Barnett & Record Co............s06. 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co..... 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Belan, Mathew C. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills..............45 
Blair Milling Co. 
Ce ee Eee er ete eee Ce eT 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
PEE CIS, bee eso oblicsee ee ceetisbtoccebs 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co........... 
Bowsher, 
See ree ei 
Broennimann O60., IMC. 6... .cccccccccccoes 
Be ge eee eer er eee 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 
Bh PSS ie ore eee eee eee ee ie 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co............. 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cameron, John F., & Co..........6% 

Canadian Bag Co., 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co............... 
Onpital Piewr BIS; INC. it ccc cues 
CE DUE. + 6b 92.c cub ete Seb oe es es5eee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co............... 
Central Soya Co., IMC. .....cccccccces 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.............. 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............ 
Checkerboard Elevator Co.............. 
oo me! a ry ee eee re 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
CHRDD BBO. ccictsccepsscesvveccsveseis 
Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
CR AE CO net vs uch bd cnev beeen 
Coleman, David, Inc. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Columbus Laboratories *.............06. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............. 
Continental Grain Co. 


Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., 
CRA WlOCE & TSW. 6 icc civcvcccsescveses 
Cream of Wheat Corp.......ccccccceses 
COORD Sere BO oe Ceased ncocccccese 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. .....eeeeee0% 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day Co. 
De Lisser, Andrew 
Bh WOCERRG, TWIPONR® 6 isis 0d voice cis bes 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ......ccccvsesecs 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Doughnut Corporation of America..... 
DOW CHOMICA OG. oi icc cckiocccecceved 
Duluth Universal Milling Co............ 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc..........6- 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. ..ccscecicssece 
Eagle Roller Mill Co.........e.e00% 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 
Bonne Milling Co. .cccveccccvesccssveces 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Falk Products Co. 

Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 
Farquhar Bros. 
ap RO Se Pere ee ee ee 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Ferbo Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .... 
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Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc...........+. 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc....... 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
POrk: MOTBAR WM occ nic ccc cdiscciseaves 
Franco, Francis M. ........ ‘ 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 

Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co............+ 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Geoch Milling & Elevator Co........... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............. 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO.....c.cccccccees 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & ©. M.....ccccccccvcces 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.......+-..++:+ 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Henkel Flour Mills ........cceseesseeees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .......-e+ee0% 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd...........- 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co..ccccccccccsvccces 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., INC......cccscsccecs 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co........ccccee 
Ingels, Bert D. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co.......... Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 

SONNE, | Wee. ee OB htc Fietcovioesse 
Jewell, L. R., & BON... ccscccccccccece 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co....... 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co...........++. 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. ...ccccccccccvcercceees 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. S., & SOMS......cee.eeee- 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............. 
King Midas Flour Mills................ 
King Milling Co. 
pe a Sr eee err eye 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co...cccccccsscce 


La Grange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co..........00% 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co.......... 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.........+.+> 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co...........eee0e 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd............ 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.. 
Maney Milling Co. ....ccccceccsceccees e 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd........-.5005 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., 
Merrill, Harold A. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ......sceceeeees 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ..........6+:. 
Mid-West Laboratories Go., Inc. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co..........eees00% 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co..........+. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co.......eeseeeeees 
BECO, SU Baas BE - GGi vbis ve cksvtdtocsans 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Beypere, Bs WOO, GB BOR c.g cc ks cktccccvcge 


National Cotton Council of America 

National Grain Yeast Corp.......... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr.......eeeeeecess 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ....cescscsccccccses 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co...........+- 
Newton Milling & Hlevator Co.......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norris Grain Co. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Omega Machine Co. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co.... 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
PO ANUS Cb Pees As sche R ba bee v eee es ee 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Pillman & Phillips ......... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. .............. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
CRMRICED - TIOVINIOM. 6 h:6.5.0:6 6.6 00/5 8b'n Hoe 
an SS fe DER ee 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
PPM, DROME Te, CORR. sas 65 cv ic ve cee 
SE POCTOE Oe CHMMBOND 2 aisc ous ccdeece deeces 


Go Oats Company 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co...... 

Red Wing Milling Co, 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd......... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Robinson Milling Oo. ...6.csccsscccces. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Se@d Co......cscscccccees 
Ross Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd............ 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


St. Cloud Milling Co.......ecseoes. 

St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis. Paper Co. 
SE PRUNE Db sg Oca wecb pi oes ws eee 
SCRUGGS, We TEs, OO. icicisccsevcess. 
oe os Mu RS A 9 ee ea ee 
cae! RE | 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
REUOOUNOE BUMUN iii oF 64s Fe eee FC dace. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
crwth mprehing ah A SERS PE OER REO Ce Tee 
Short, J. 3., Mining Cds... cciecccses. 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co......... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Spillers, Ltd. 
SNES CU SA Saas eV ECE Rade acee.. 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. .............. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
DUAR y, SR OO. ose oes ck voc cows. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
Co Bo Bee reg oben re 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. ..........ccceeee- 
Stannard, Collins & Co 


I OM op 0555.5 50'S bia iavee Siieic-eece 
Stratton Grain Co. 
stig heens ue Oe ee. RE RA ey ee 
GRIPES, MOO SA sce Wea pei peb oer seeese 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
TORRONE Gi FEGHE O66 iin iikkdoc oc tccece. 
Tension Envelope Corp. .........+..--. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Ye ae A SR ee ee 
Tidewater Grain Oo. oocccisscicevces.- 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 2... .ccccscccces:: 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co.........eeee008: 
Union Steel Products Co..........-. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd.. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valier & Spies Milling Co.......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co........-- 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp......-. 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co.......- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.........++++:: 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co........--- 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ......eeeeeee>> 
Watson Higgins Milling Co.. 
Weber Flour Mills Co.........eeeeeee' 
Weevil-Cide Co., 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co....--- 
Western Assurance Co. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & “Grain Ex 
port Agency 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co........--+-- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.........650+++: 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc........++>: 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Cow. .....c cece ccceeeeese'’ 
Woods Mfg. Co., Lta. 
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N-RICHMENT-A 

















t enable a miller to make efficient use of an 
enrichment concentrate whatever may be the nu- 
trient needs of his flour, N-Richment-A is now 
furnished in several types. 

Thus the miller can avail himself of all the con- 
veniences of a prepared concentrate to bring his 
flour most effectively to any required standard. 

Developed by Novadel-Agene research labora- 
tories under exacting tests, and produced under 
the same scientific controls as Agene and Nova- 


delox, N-Richment-A meets the most critical de- 


mands for accuracy of formula, uniformity, sta- 
bility and free-flowing qualities. 

In purchasing N-Richment-A, no applications 
for allocation are needed, and deliveries of re- 
quired quantities can be made promptly from con- 
veniently located distribution points, making it 
unnecessary to carry large inventories of concen- 
trate. 

Technical information on the 
different types will be furnished 


on request. 
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Landing field...location uncensored 


more good living than any other place on earth. 


Throughout this land of ours, man has set 
his course. It is as straight as the furrow he 
plows. With high hopes of constantly improv- 
ing life, he has turned an empty space into 
vast and fertile fields. ..a country where 
people live well. 


Freedom to invent, to create, to develop has 
given usa land where one hour’s work will buy 





These human rights we intend to keep. 

We of General Mills recognize our respon- 
sibility in this way of life. It is our job to help 
feed and support a fighting nation today, a 
working nation and a hungry world tomorrow. 
To that end we dedicate our energy, our 
ability and our experience. 





